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PREFACE 


This book has been written for those who are interested in St. John's 
University. There has been an attempt to trace the development of the 
University, together with its varied activities, during the fifty years of its 
existence as St. John's. 

The Publication Committee is able to present the volume to subscribers 
because of the assistance of the following persons, whose efforts are deeply 
appreciated. 

The history of the University has been written by the president, the 
Reverend F. L. Hawks Pott, p.p., assisted by Professor Donald Roberts. The 
section on the Library has been condensed from a history of Low Library by 
Mr. V. L. Wong, Acting-Librarian. Dean William Z. L. Sung wrote the 
article on athletics, and Mr. Z. K. Sze compiled the records of sports. The 
section concerning the alumni was written by Dr. Y. S. Tsao, of the Class of 
1900. Mr. M. P. Walker, treasurer of the University, furnished the tables of 
income and expenditure, and of property and buildings. Mr. K. L. Dzung 
was responsible for the statistics of registration, graduation, rewards and prizes. 
Professor T. W. Tsha wrote the Chinese for all statistics and the preface. 
Mrs. F. L. Hawks Pott collected photographs, and the Chung Hua Studio, 
through the courtesy of Mr. C. C. Kuo, of the Class of 1913, took photographs 
of the University buildings without charge. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Lindsey Lieu, of the Class of 1921, who 
translated the entire manuscript into Chinese. 

The members of the Publication Committee were Mr. K. F. Chang, of 
the Class of 1902, Mr. Calvin C. Wu, of the Class of 1929, and Professor 
Maurice E. Votaw. 
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HISTORY OF ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY 
The Founding of the College 


A visitor arriving by the main drive of St. John's University, approaches 
a large building with a clock tower, possessing the somewhat unusual name, 
in English, of Schereschewsky Hall. 

If he should stop to inquire the origin of the name, he would find that 
the building was called after the founder of the College, the Rt. Rev. 5. I. J. 
Schereschewsky, p.p. a Lithuanian Jew by birth, who became a convert to 
Christianity, entered the Christian ministry, and came out to China as a 
missionary in 1859. Не was а man of remarkable ability and great linguistic 
gifts. It is said he was able to preach in Chinese on the first Sunday after 
his arrival, having studied the language during the long voyage on a sailing 
ship from America. 

He was stationed for a considerable period at Peking, and by his 
proficiency in Chinese rendered great service to the Christian cause by 
taking a leading part in the translation of the Bible into the Chinese 
literary language. Не was essentially a scholar, and when the call came to 
him to become Bishop of the American Episcopal Mission (American Church 
Mission), he accepted with great reluctance. In formulating the policy to be 
pursued during his episcopate, he put as one of his chief aims the founding 
of a College. He was impressed with the high esteem in which education 
was held in China, and was firmly convinced that through the College an 
important avenue of influence would be opened. 

At a time when China was still wedded to the old classics he conceived 
the idea of introducing a more modern education, and of laying the 
foundation of what might grow to be a strong Christian university. 

On a visit to the United States in 1877 he endeavored to raise G.$100,000 
for this new project, but was disappointed in the response to his appeals. 
The amount contributed for an endowment amounted to G.$26,000, though 
this реп, of course, а larger sum іп those days than аг present. The 
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Board of Missions of the Episcopal Church felt justified, in consideration of 
the pledges received and the promises of support, to make an annual 
appropriation of G.$6,000 for three years for the maintenance of the College. 

When Bishop Schereschewsky returned to China in 1878, he immediately 
took steps to carry out his plan. Two questions had to be settled at once-— 
the locality of the institution, and the securing of a student body. 

Chefoo was proposed as a suitable site, especially on account of its 
salubrious climate, but since most of the schools of the Episcopal Mission 
were in Shanghai, it was finally decided that Shanghai should be the seat 
of the new College. 

The second question was more easily answered. Two boarding schools 
were already in existence in Shanghai, known respectively as Baird and 
Duane Halls, and it was determined to combine these two schools and make 
them the nucleus of the new College. 

These points having been settled, there arose the question of the locality 
in Shanghai. It happened that a piece of property containing eighty-four 
mot, or fourteen acres, known as Jessfield, and situated five miles from The 
Bund, was for sale. It had been acquired by a merchant in Shanghai as a 
week-end country place. The land had been improved, roads made, and 
trees planted, and there was on the grounds a house which could be used 
for a bishop's residence. The price asked was Tls. 6,500, a surprisingly small 
sum compared with the present value of the land. 

As the Episcopal Mission owned property in Hongkew where the work 
had been established by the first Bishop Boone, it was proposed to sell some 
of this property in order to effect the purchase of the new land. Very wisely 
this plan was rejected, and the money was borrowed on security of the lease 
rentals of the Hongkew property. 

In many ways the site was admirable, but some criticized it as being too 
far out in the country and too inaccessible. It was connected with Shanghai 
by a fair road, which had been originally constructed during the time of 
the Taiping Rebellion for the transport of goods for General Gordon's army. 
The road ended at the ferry at Vanwaungdoo. The five miles in those days 
seemed a great distance, as the usual means of travel were the ricsha and the 
wheelbarrow. 

The erection of a building was started at once, and the corner-stone was 
laid on Easter Monday, April r4th, 1879. Bishop Schereschewsky, with the 
Rev. Robert Nelson, p.p., made the journey to the new site on the steam 
launch of a merchant of Shanghai, considering that method of travel more 
convenient than by road. There was a large gathering of interested friends. 
Addresses were made by Bishop Schereschewsky and Dean Butcher of the 
English Cathedral, that of the latter being translated. into Chinese by the 
Rev. K. C. Wong, the senior Chinese priest of the Episcopal Mission. 
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This first building was in the form of a quadrangle, the front and back 
being 130 feet and the sides 220 feet long. It stood where Schereschewsky 
Hall now stands. The ground floor was used for class rooms, a dining room, 
a library and a chapel, and the upper floor as a dormitory with accommodation 
for about eighty students. Three houses in addition to the one already on 
the place were erected for members of the staff. — ` | 2 

The total cost of the building was 515,000, Mexican, obtained Бу raising 
a loan of Tls. 10,000, with the Hongkew lease rentals as security. Тһе mistake 
was made of erecting the buildings too economically, but in those days large 
expenditure for mission plants was not yet dreamed of. 

~ The new College was ready for occupation in September, 1879, and was 
formally opened on September 1st by Bishop Schereschewsky and the Rev. 
ЖОК. Теп, M.A. 

'The students from the schools in Shanghai were sent out to the new site 
on boats, Duane Hall boys coming from Christ Church, in the native city, 
where the school had been temporarily located, the Baird Hall students from 
the western suburbs of the city, and the Divinity School students from the 
northern suburbs. The boats converged towards the Soochow Creek and 
travelled in company by that stream to Jessfield. 

At the first roll call thirty-nine boys answered to their names, and were 
addressed by the Rev. Y. K. Yen. 

At that time there was no great demand for modern education. The 
students were attracted to the institution largely by the fact that they were to 
receive a free education. All were on scholarships and about ninety per cent. 
were members of the Christian Church. All were provided with clothing 
and food, books and school appliances. In other words all were beneficiaries. 


The first Faculty was constituted as follows: 


Bishop Schereschewsky, President, and Head of the Chinese Classical 
Department. 

Rev. William J. Boone, m.a., Chaplain, and Professor of English 
Language and Literature, Moral and Mental Philosophy. 

Rev. Y. K. Yen, м.л., Proctor, and Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 

Rev. Daniel M. Bates, Jr., Professor of History and Evidences of 
Christianity. 

Mr. Sung Yuin-kaung, Mr. Tsu Ting-chung, Mr. Yang Nen-sung, 
Mr. Tsu Vung-yui, Chinese Classics. 


In the School of Theology, Bishop Schereschewsky was Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, the Rev. E. H. Thomson, Professor of Biblical Learning, 
апа the Rev. Robert Nelson, Professor of Systematic Theology. 
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Getting a Start 


One might speak of the first decade as the period in which the College 
was getting under weigh. 


The number of students gradually increased. During the first term of 
the year 1879-1880 there were forty-nine students, and in the second term 
seventy-one, all drawn from the Mission Schools. 


The following was the daily time-table: 


6.45 a.m. Prayers 

8.00 a.m.—12.00 noon. Study and Recitation 

12.00 noon—2.00 p.m. Recess 

2.00 p.m.—5.00 p.m. Study and Recitation 

5.00 p.m. Prayers, followed by Supper 
7.30 p.m.—8.30 p.m. Study 

9.00 p.m. Lights out. 


Those were days of Spartan simplicity. There were three plain meals a 
day. None of the school rooms were heated in winter, and for fear of fire 
only candles were allowed for artificial lighting. On Saturdays there was a 
half holiday. Since little provision was made for physical exercise, the 
students were left to their own resources. They played the usual games of 
the schoolboy, such as kicking the shuttlecock, skipping the rope, or flying 
kites. 


After supper the students were allowed to leave the premises for a walk. 
On the east and the west the limits were strictly defined, but as the south was 
all open country they were allowed to wander at will in that direction. All 


had to be within bounds before 7.30 p.m. 


In an experiment of this character many difficulties were naturally 
encountered. 


Bishop Schereschewsky was far-sighted and looked forward to the use 
of one spoken language throughout China. He attempted to' introduce 
Mandarin in all the classes in Chinese, but owing to the difficulty of securing 
teachers and to the fact that all the students came from districts where the 
Wu dialect was spoken, this was found impracticable. The teaching of 
science was in Chinese, and the need of suitable text-books was immediately 
experienced. The lack of equipment was also keenly felt, and an earnest 
appeal written at that time by the Rev. D. M. Bates, Jr., asked for G.$15,000 to 
provide apparatus, books for the library, a new chapel, and a library building. 
The appeal urged also the appointment of some well qualified teachers, 
especially for the science department. 
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Another great difficulty presented itself in regard to administration. 
Bishop Schereschewsky was President, but his duties as Bishop did not permit 
him to give the whole of his time to the College, and when he went to 
Wuchang in 1880, the management of the College was left in the hands of 
the Standing Committee of the Diocese. Instead of there being one head, 
the work of the administration was divided, and this did not make for the 
greatest efficiency. Discipline was put in the hands of one professor, with 
the regulation that corporal punishment should not be given to students over 
eighteen years of age, and that serious breaches of discipline should be referred 
to the Faculty. 

An. important step was taken by which students other than those trained 
in mission schools were attracted to St. John’s. This was the introduction of 
a department for teaching English. It was started in October, 1881, when 
twelve students, paying $8, Mexican, per month for board and tuition, were 
admitted. A knowledge of the English language was coming to be of 
commercial value, as it prepared youths for positions in foreign firms, and 


. the college authorities decided to meet this demand. 


A special teacher, Mr. A. S. Koeh, who had been educated in the United 
States, was secured to teach in this department. In 1883, when Miss E. A. 
Spencer, a trained teacher, arrived in Shanghai, she was assigned to this work. 
She may be regarded as one of the pioneer teachers of the English language 
in China. Her efficiency and enthusiasm are still remembered by her old 
students, some of whom have come to occupy important positions. 

The introduction into the College of these paying students did not work 
altogether smoothly, inasmuch as they were on a different footing and 
considered themselves entitled to more privileges. The result was that in 
1884 this full pay department, as it was called, was discontinued. 

In the meantime, however, English had been introduced into the 
Preparatory Department, and the curriculum had definitely become Anglo- 
Chinese, half a day being allotted to the study of each language. Miss Spencer 
was appointed to teach the upper classes in the English Department. By this 
change, the College began to attract outsiders, and to derive an income from 
tuition fees. The amount of tuition charged was at first very small. Students 
agreeing to study for eight years were charged $2 Mexican, per month, while 
those agreeing to study for only four years were charged $4 per month. 

The first Science Professor, Mr. E. K. Buttles, was appointed in 1881. As 
he had to acquire a thorough knowledge of the Chinese language before 
beginning his work he became discouraged and resigned after a few years. 

Another of Bishop Schereschewsky's plans was to unite the two 
boarding schools for girls located in Shanghai—the Emma Jones, and the 
Bridgman School—into one boarding school, to be erected on the Jessfield 
property. This led to the founding of St. Mary's Hall. 
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Buildings were erected on the north end of the campus, and the school 
was opened in June, 1881, Miss S. N. Wong being appointed Principal. There 
was no thought of co-education in those days. The two institutions were 
separated by a brick wall, and were kept quite distinct. Even in the Chapel, 
attended by the students from both institutions, curtains were hung to screen 
the girls from the gaze of the boys. St. Mary's became known as the 
forbidden precincts into which no male student might penetrate. As was 
natural, eternal vigilance had to be exercised to keep up the barriers. On the 
whole the students of St. John's enjoyed having St. Mary's in such close 
proximity, and communications were sometimes carried on, unknown to those 
who were in charge. 

Two new buildings were erected іп the decade we are depicting. 

The first was the much needed Chapel, the present Pro-Cathedral. This 
was made possible by a gift of G.$6,000 from the Clarkson family of 
Potsdam, N. Y., “in pious remembrance of Miss Lavinia Clarkson and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Clarkson." The corner-stone was laid on June 3rd, 1884. It was 
built in grey and red brick, in the Gothic style of architecture, and although 
exceedingly simple, has a pleasing appearance. At first quite adequate for 
the number of students attending the services, in later years it became necessary 
to enlarge it, and both the chancel and nave have been extended. It is the 
oldest college building on the campus, but being well constructed, is still in 
excellent condition. In addition to this, a small dispensary was built near the 
entrance to the grounds, which was used not only for the benefit of the 
students but for the villagers in the neighbourhood. By its open clinics it 
did much to promote friendly relations with those who lived near St. John's. 

The Medical Department had its beginnings as early as 1880. Dr. H. W. 
Boone was in charge of this and of the Dispensary. As his duties at St. Luke's 
Hospital increased, he found it necessary to transfer the Medical Department 
to Hongkew. 

By a gift of $6,000, Mexican, he was enabled to erect a building for the 
medical students on the ground adjoining his house in Hongkew and a school 
was carried on there for several years. The teaching at that time was entirely 
in the Chinese language. 

The introduction of English increased the popularity of the College. 
Good. teachers of English became available when the Chinese students who 
were sent to study in the United States in 1872 were recalled. As it was 
difficult for them to secure appointments in the Chinese Government, some 
were glad to accept positions as teachers at St. John's. In this way was 
obtained for a time the services of such men as Messrs. Kong, Fan, Kwong 
Liang, and Wang. : 

In 1883 the number of students was eighty-one. More attention was paid 
to physical exercise, and a small sum of money was appropriated for the 
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purchase and erection of simple outdoor gymnastic apparatus. Fifty imitation 
muskets were made and used by the students in their drill. 

Bishop Schereschewsky, while in Wuchang, was stricken with paralysis 
on August 4th, 1881. He became incapacitated for active work and resigned 
as Bishop on October 27th, 1883. He lived for many years afterwards and 
was able to go on with his work of translating the Scriptures. For a time he 
resided in Shanghai, and was keenly interested in watching the development 
of St. John's. 

He was succeeded by the Rt. Rev. William J. Boone, p.p. who during 
his brief episcopate endeavored to further the interests of the College. 

The Rev. S. C. Partridge (now Bishop of West Missouri, U.S.A.) arrived 
in Shanghai on November 23rd; 1884. As he had been definitely appointed to 
work at St. John's and to develop the Science Department, great hopes were 
cherished for the future. After a few years, however, he was transferred to 
Wuchang to take charge of Boone School, and St. John's lost his services. 

The first time the College was affected by political affairs in the country 
was during the war between China and France, 1882-1884. In August, 1884, 
the fear of an attack on Shanghai by the French forces caused considerable 
panic. The families resident at St. John's were sent into the Settlement, and 
plans were made for closing the institutions temporarily. When the French 
agreed to regard Shanghai as neutral territory, the scare passed away and St. 
John's and St. Mary's were able to reopen in September as usual. 


New Developments Take Place 


More and more the teaching of English became the adopted policy of St. 
John's. The Rev. Е. L. Hawks Pott, who came to China in 1886, was assigned 
to do some teaching in the English Department while engaged in the study of 
the Chinese language. Не became much impressed with the value of giving 
a thorough education through the medium of the English language. and 
believed this could be done without undue neglect of the study of Chinese 
literature and history in the Chinese language. 

In his report on an examination of the English Department, written in 
1887, he made the following summary of the value of teaching English at 
that time: 

т. Ву teaching English we are doing something of the same character, in 
training the Chinese mind, as the teaching of Greek and Latin 
accomplishes for the foreign boy. š 

2. We are doing something towards breaking down the prejudice against 
everything foreign. 

3. We are promoting an understanding between East and West by 
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preparing young men to come into relationship with foreigners and 
to fill important positions in business. 


4. We are giving an evidence that the Christian institution wishes to be 
of service by preparing men for useful lives in the community. 


In 1888 he was appointed Headmaster of St. John’s. It was natural that 
he should try to put some of his theories into practice. 

Steps were taken to introduce more courses in natural science, but at 
first, owing to lack of knowledge of English on the part of the students, this 
had to be done through the medium of Chinese. For a time the Headmaster 
taught elementary chemistry, physics, astronomy and geology in the Chinese 
language. 

A new Science Room was built above the one-storied class room used 
for the upper classes in English, and in this way increased accommodation 
for science work was obtained. 

In order to stimulate the teachers in the Chinese Department to take a 
greater interest in modern science, the Useful Knowledge Society was 
organized. Monthly meetings were held at which a scientific lecture was 
given, followed by a general discussion. It should be remembered that, owing 
to the lack of scientific magazines in Chinese, there was at that time very 
little general knowledge in regard to modern science. 

According to custom in China, there was little intercourse between 
teachers and students outside of the class room. In order to bridge the gulf, 
Saturday night receptions for students were introduced. Each class in turn 
was invited to the Headmaster’s residence. Games were played, and 
refreshments—dear to the schoolboy's heart—were served. Many of the early 
students have pleasant recollections of these evenings. 

Since the Medical Department had been moved to Shanghai, and the 
Theological Department at St. John's was discontinued when the Rev. F. R. 
Graves (now Bishop Graves) was transferred to Wuchang, there was little 
work of real college grade, and therefore for a few years the name "St. John's 
Collegiate School" was adopted instead of St. John's College. This did not 
imply, however, that the aim to develop a real college had been abandoned. 

The School experienced a real loss іп the death of Miss E. A. Spencer, 
which took place in the United States in 1801, while she was absent on 
furlough. 

Fortunately a teacher of considerable educational experience in Canada 
was secured in the appointment of Mr. S. E. Smalley, іп 1880. His work in 
the further development of the English Department was invaluable. 

From the time of the appointment of the Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott as 
Headmaster, the period of divided responsibility came to an end, and St. 
John's had one head, who was in charge of all departments. This, of course, 
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ed unity in administration and made it easier to introduce new plans. 
As one of the results, more attention was paid to student activities. 

With the assistance of Mr. Smalley, the first athletic sports were organized 
on May 20th, 1890. They were held on the lawn in front of the Chapel, and 
naturally were of a somewhat primitive character. There was some inclination 
to regard such contests as undignified, but the students entered into them 
with zest and they proved highly successful. They were held twice during 
the year, in the spring and the autumn. In succeeding years, students began 
to train for them more seriously. We believe it is correct to say that St. John's 
` was the first institution in China to introduce organized athletic sports. Ап 
account of the development of athletics at St. John's will be found in the 
article on the subject written by Dean Wm. Z. L. Sung. 

In the same year, 1890, the St. John's Echo had its birth, the first number 
a ing on March 20. In the prospectus it was stated that "this paper 
cis be the first paper published in the Orient by Chinese youths in a 
tongue foreign to them, and only acquired after hard years of study.” One 
purpose of the paper was said to be, “the bringing the West and the East into 
sympathetic touch." 

Тһе first editors were Tsu Pow-nion, Char New-ching, and Woo Zung-ts. 
In the beginning the Sz. John’s Echo was published every other month. It 
has passed through several transformations and has developed into a magazine 
of considerable merit. Its publication has been continued up to the present 
time. 

Other forms of student activity worthy of mention were the introduction 
of gardening. the organization of a baseball nine, and the formation of a class 
in singing, taught by Mrs. Smalley. 

In 1891 occurred the anti-Christian riots in the Yangtze Valley, incited by 
the society known as the Ko-lao-hui. These caused great anxiety, and as it 
was feared the College might be attacked, the students were allowed to return 
to their homes. The members of the faculty organized themselves into patrol 
parties and kept watch, on the alert against a sudden surprise. The suspense 
was considerably relieved when the Taotai sent a detachment of fifty men to 
protect the property. This, however, did not do much in the way of 

promoting quiet as according to the account in the Echo the soldiers “fired off 
guns, and beat their drums the whole night." Official proclamations were 
issued by the authorities forbidding riots, and the situation cleared up. The 
work was resumed, and the School continued until the end of July. 

The Headmaster returned to the United States on his first furlough in 
1892. Since one of his objects was to obtain further means for the development 
of St. John's, a summary of the status of the work at that time may be of 
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Although several students left to enter a new Naval Academy opened in 
Nanking, yet the number of students increased to ninety, and many were 
turned away for lack of accommodation. 

The college building, cheaply constructed in 1879, showed signs of being 
unsafe, and it was decided to appeal for a sum of G.$20,000 in the United 
States to replace it. 

In order to induce students to continue their studies after completing the 
four years’ preparatory course, scholarships were offered to graduates, entitling 
them to free tuition and board, provided they agreed to take a college course 
of three years. The first class entered the College in 1890 and consisted of 
two students. 

The total annual income from students’ fees at this time amounted to 
$7,000, Mexican. ` 

Owing to the need of additional rooms, a small two-storied building had 
been erected on the east side of the main building, the ground floor serving as 
an extra class room for English, and the upper story for a Physics Laboratory. 
Although it cost only $500, Mexican, it still stands. Among the variety of 
purposes it has served has been that of a temporary social hall. 

A Committee on the English Department was organized to consider 
matters concerning curriculum and discipline and out of this grew the 
holding of regular faculty meetings. Š 

A boy choir had been formed for the church services from among the 
younger students, who took great pride in appearing in their cottas, and 
helped to improve the singing in Church. 


A New Building and a New Impetus 


During the absence of the Headmaster in the United States in 1892, 
Archdeacon E. H. Thomson was in charge. 

The appeal for funds in the United States was successful, and G.$20,000 
was raised. At the same time an appeal was made in China and a sum 
equivalent to G.$3,000 was contributed. ` This was gratifying, as it was the 
first instance of a contribution of this nature being raised for a Mission College 
by voluntary subscriptions. 

The plans for the new building were drawn in the United States. The 
attempt was made to preserve certain features of Chinese architecture, 
especially the gracefully curved roof, so that the building would not look like 
a foreign importation. To St. John's belongs the credit of iniroducing this 
new style of architecture, which was afterwards adopted by other mission 
colleges and has resulted in the erection of some very attractive educational 
buildings. 
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The corner-stone of the new building,” was laid on January 26th, 1894. 
As the stone used was the one which had served the same purpose in the 
original building, a connecting link was formed between the past and the 
future. 

The new structure occupied practically the same site as the former 
building, and it became necessary to provide some means of carrying on the 
work during the period of construction. This was accomplished by erecting 
temporary buildings at the north end of the rear playground. From 
lack of accommodation, the student body was reduced to sixty-five. As soon 
as the one-storied servants’ quarters of the new building were completed, they 
were used temporarily for students’ quarters. The building was ready for 
occupation in September, 1894, but the formal opening was not held until 
February 19th, 1895. Judged by the standards of those days the building was 
one of the best erected up to that date by any Mission in China. 

An editorial appearing at that time in the Echo states quite clearly the 
aim of St. John's, and gives the explanation of the adoption of "Light and 
Truth" as the college motto: 


“It shall be our endeavor to go on developing the work of St. John's 
until it becomes a College in the true sense of the word. Over the portals 
of the library of one of the oldest universities in America one can decipher 
the Hebrew words ‘Urim’ and "Thummim,' ‘light and truth” Surely no 
nobler motto could be found for any seat of learning, and we can have no 
loftier aim than to make St. John's College a beacon of light and truth 
in China. 

“We shall endeavor to give our students a broad, liberal and 
Christian education. We shall go on teaching the English language and 
literature as thoroughly as we can, and we believe it will conduce to the 
broadening of the mental horizon of our students. We shall teach the 
Sciences not only because they have a utilitarian value but because the 
truths of Science come, as all truth does, from God, and the study of these 
truths must aid in the advancement of mankind. 

“Our education will be Christian, our students will be taught that 
formation of character is more important even than the development of 
mind, and that the religion of Christ has produced the highest form of 
character the world has yet seen. We shall try to make others as 
enthusiastic as ourselves, and contend for the position that educational 
work’ must lie at the foundation of missionary effort in China, if it is to 
be successful. The impetus to the renaissance in Europe came largely 
from the schools, and we are firmly convinced that in China such will be 
the case also." 


— "This building is now known as Schereschewsky Hall. 
II 
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Mr. F. C. Cooper, appointed as Science Master in 1894, arrived in China 
at the time of the formal opening of the new building and immediately took 
in hand the development of the courses in science. Hitherto elementary _ 
science had been taught in Chinese, but with the advent of Mr. Cooper these 
courses were given in the English language. This was rendered possible 
on account of the marked improvement in the English Department, and the 
exceptional teaching: ability of Mr. Cooper. 

One of the first tasks undertaken by Mr. Cooper was the putting together 
and the erection of the large clock in the tower of the main building, which 
to the present day has faithfully marked the passage of time, not only for St. 
John's but for the surrounding villages. 


The Collegiate Department ‘Develops 


In 1895, the first class was graduated from the Collegiate Department. 
It consisted of three young men—Hu Chun-k‘ang, Tsao Fu-kun (F. K. Zau) 
and Wu Shen-chih (Z. T. Woo). 

The college classes had gradually increased in size as may be seen from 
the following table: 


Year Students 
1891 2 
1892 3 
1893 5 
1894 7 
1895 6 
1896 17 
1897 17 
1898 ҚАСЫҚ, EEN 
1899 › 27 


One reason for the greater interest in higher education was the result of 
the war between China and Japan. It was logical to conclude that Japan's 
superior strength was largely due to the introduction of modern education, 
and a movement in the same direction began in China. 

Naturally, at a time when their country was engaged in war, the students 
took a keen interest in military affairs, and were anxious to be instructed in . 
military drill. 

Mr. Cooper, in response to this demand, organized a volunteer corps in 
April, 1895, consisting of the students in the Collegiate Department and in 
the first and second classes of the Preparatory Department. In the autumn of 
the same year drill was adopted as a requirement, and thereafter all the 
students received this valuable training. When the battalion was first formed, 
owing to the lack of rifles, bamboo poies were used for teaching the manual 
of arms. | 
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Later, in connection with the battalion, Mr. Cooper organized a drum 
and fife corps which, under his instruction, attained a high degree of 
proficiency. | 

Апофег innovation introduced Бу him at this time was the starting of a 
College Museum containing collections of interest to the students and to 
visitors. 

With the growth of the Collegiate Department two actions were taken, 
looking forward to the organization of St. John's as a University. Тһе first 
was the decision to conduct the course in Medicine, through the medium of 
the English language, at St. John's, and to close the school opened by Dr. 
Boone in Hongkew. The second was to start a class in the School of 
Theology, for training men for the ministry, through the medium of English. 
This reorganization was effected on January 15th, 1896, and made necessary 
the appointment of a president and deans. The Headmaster became 
President. Dr. H. W. Boone was appointed Dean of the Medical School, and 
Bishop Graves took the oversight of the School of Theology. 

In the catalog of 1896 we find the following summary of the student 
body: ; 


School of Arts and Science 8 
School of Medicine ге A E 
Schdobof Theology ^ O ANS 
Preparatory Department . . . 142 

Teal V. 159 


In connection with the new building, space was secured for a Library in 
a room on the second floor in the north-west corner. The Mission Library, 
formerly located in Bishop Boone's house, was moved to this room, and also 
the Chinese books collected by Bishop Schereschewsky. There being no fund 
for the purchase of new books, the collection increased but slowly. Even so, 
the students were interested in consulting the books, and the papers and 
magazines placed on file in this room, and the Library began to be of 
educational value. In another chapter, Mr. V. L. Wong has given an account 
of the development of the Library. 

It was during this period that the seal of the College was adopted. The 
design was drawn by Mr. Cooper, and contained in English the words "Light 
and Truth," and in Chinese the appropriate words of Confucius, "Learning 
without Thought is useless, Thought without Learning is dangerous." 

Blue and black were chosen as the college colors, and began to be used 
on the covers of the Echo. 


The First Science Hall 


_ The need of an additional building to serve the combined purpose of a 
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Science Hall and a dormitory for college students became urgent. As the 
Science Department grew, it was apparent that the space allotted to it in the 
main building was far from adeguate. Furthermore, it became essential to 
differentiate the growing body of college students more distinctly from the 
students of the Preparatory Department. At first the students of both 
departments were lodged in the same building, a part being partitioned off 
for those in the College. 

A campaign for raising funds was started in China, which met with a 
very encouraging response, especially from the Shanghai gentry. It is 
pleasant to recall some of the words of commendation received at that time. 
One wealthy merchant responded to the appeal by saying "Yes, I know all 
about your work, and am sure it is for the benefit of my countrymen. Put me 
down for $500 and if you don't get all the sum required come back to me 
again." Another, in sending his subscription, wrote "I only regret I cannot 
do more, but it is my intention to stir other friends to subscribe to your 
scheme. You know the education of our young men has my heart and soul, 
for it is they who can reform our country; the present people in power are 
too old, and all they care for are their positions, they think that a slight move 
will be attended with risk. I always feel grateful to you and other foreigners 
who take so much interest in teaching our young men." 

The name of the late Rev. H. N. Woo should be remembered in 
connection with this campaign, for he did much to put the President in touch 
with the merchants of Shanghai. Altogether Tls. 4,000 was raised in China. 
Mention also should be made of the fact that some of the foreign merchants 
in Shanghai showed their interest in this undertaking by contributing to the 
building fund. 

'The President returned to the United States in October, 1897, on a six 
months’ furlough for the purpose of raising funds for the Science Hall. 
During his absence Mr. S. E. Smalley was Acting-President. 

A sum of G.$15,000 was secured in the United States, and the erection of the 
building was begun. As the site chosen was that occupied by the President's 
residence, the latter was torn down, and the bricks were used for the erection 
of a shed for a gymnasium on the north end of the playground. It was of a 
primitive nature and nowadays would hardly be considered worthy of the 
name “gymnasium.” Some of the old students, however, will recall it with 
affection. | 

The corner-stone of the Science Hall was laid on November 20, 1898, 
and the formal opening of the building took place on July roth, 1899. Тһе 
same type of architecture was followed as in that of the main building. In 
addition to pbysical and chemical laboratories and class rooms, it contained a 
Museum and class rooms for the Theological and Medical Departments. The 
top floor was used for dormitories for the college students. 
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In this, as in so many other things, St. John's was a pioneer, for this is the 
first instance in China of a college erecting a special building for the purpose 
of teaching the Natural Sciences. 

The erection of this building synchronized with the Reform Movement 
in China, which took place in 1898. At that time there was much hope that 
China was about to modernize her government, and enter on the path of 
progress. These hopes, however, were not immediately realized and the 
reaction that followed called for further patience. 


Student Interests 


By this time there had already developed a number of students’ clubs and 
societies. These were the following: (1) The Shakespeare Club, meeting 
Saturday evenings for reading one of Shakespeare's plays; (2) The Drum 
and Fife Corps, meeting for practice twice a week; (3) The Uscful 
Knowledge Society, meeting once a month for a scientific lecture; (4) The 
Mutual Improvement Society, meeting once a month; (5) The Precious Jewel 
Society (a society for the younger students), meeting once a month; and (6) 
The Photographic Club. In addition there were monthly stereopticon lectures. 
The year 1898 should also be remembered as that in which the Literary and 
Debating Society was organized, a society which for many years was of great 
value in training college students in speaking and writing the English 
language. 

The students drilled twice a week, and had daily setting-up exercises. 
Mr. G. W. Cooper, a brother of Mr. F. C. Cooper, joined the staff in January, 
1898, and assisted in the Department of Physical Exercise. A present of two 
hundred rifles from the Viceroy of Liangkiang, received in 1898, was very 
much appreciated. "These were obtained through the recommendation of 
Admiral C. P. Sah, a warm friend of St. John's. 

In the issue of the Echo dated January 20, 1898, occurs the following 
interesting paragraph: “When the history of St. John's College is written, 
December 4th, 1897, will be one of the important dates in that chronicle. It 
was on that day that the college flag was presented to the students. Mr. 
Cornelius Thorne, an old friend of the College from Shanghai, had been 
previously requested by the Captain of the S.J.C. Volunteer Corps to do us 
the honor of presenting the colors and he was warmly welcomed on that 
day." 

At this era the graduating exercises took place before the winter vacation. 
China had not yet adopted the new calendar, and as the holiday at the 
Chinese New Year, based on the lunar calendar, was the great holiday of the 
year, it was natural to close the academic year at that time. 

_ Public exercises of a less formal character were held at the close of the 
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summer term, in connection with which the students gave a play. On the 
closing day in July, 1896, the trial scene from the “Merchant of Venice” was 
acted. Іп succeeding years other parts of Shakespeare's plays were given on - 
these occasions. The students displayed considerable histrionic talent, and 
although performing in an acquired tongue, acquitted themselves creditably. 

In 1899 the University lost the services of Mr. Z. T. Woo, who had taught 
in the English Department for eight years. He had been connected with St. 
John's for thirteen years and had taken a prominent part in student activities, 
being President of the Literary and Debating Society, President of the Athletic 
Association, First Lieutenant of the Battalion, and Editor of the Sz. John’s 
Echo. He resigned to take up a position at Nanyang College. 


The Formation of the Alumni Association 


In the year 1900 a step was taken of great importance in the history 
of the College. This was the formation of the Alumni Association on 
January 22nd. A meeting of former students was held in a restaurant in 
Shanghai, at which about fifty were present. At the dinner considerable 
enthusiasm was manifested, and it was decided to organize an Alumni 
Association. 

From that time there has been an annual banquet of the alumni residing 
in Shanghai. The Association grew, and in the course of time Branch 
Associations were formed in other centers. In order to unite all the branches, 
an Advisory Council was formed in 1914. 

The Association was of great value in furthering plans for the 
development of St. John's, and its Advisory Council provided a body of loyal 
alumni that could be consulted in regard to college affairs. 


First Graduates from the Schools of Theology and Medicine 


The graduation of a theological student, Tsu Pow-nion, and three medical 
students, T. K. M. Siao, Kyong Me-ung and Ng Nion-zung, who had received 
their training entirely through the medium of English, was an event full of 
significance and encouragement. 


The Boxer Outbreak and After 


Owing to the Boxer outbreak in the summer of 1900, the College was 
forced to close before the final examinations of the term, but after a summer 
of considerable suspense and anxiety, it was reopened in September. 

One of the results of the great upheaval was that many began to see that 
the only way to save the country was to modernize her ancient civilization, 
and as a consequence the value of modern education was more fully realized. 

The number of students anxious to obtain a liberal education increased 
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rapidly. St. John's opened in September with 187 students, a larger 
registration than ever before. 

When Mr. W. W. Yen (now Dr. W. W. Yen), the son of the Rev. Y. K. 
Yen, returned to China in 1900 after completing his studies in the United 
States, he accepted an invitation to join the faculty, and proved a tower of 
strength in helping St. John's meet the growing demands made upon it. 

The disturbed conditions in Central China made it necessary to close 
Boone School in Wuchang, and some of the students were transferred to St. 
John's. A few remained after the trouble was over. Through this 
circumstance St. John's numbers Dr. David Yui among its alumni. 

Our graduates were in great demand as teachers in the new schools 
rapidly being established in China. This was an evidence of the service the 
College could render to society. | 

Mr. G. B. Palmer, a graduate of the Virginia Military Institute, was 
appointed on the staff at this time and took charge of the drill and raised it to 
a high standard of efficiency. 

Mr. S. E. Smalley, after ten years of service as teacher, found that the 
work in the treasurer's office required his full time, and resigned from the 
faculty. 

In order to give the students better opportunities for sport and games, a 
piece of land near the Vanwaungdoo Ferry was rented and levelled, and made 
into a football field. It served this purpose until the athletic field across the 
creek was purchased. 

By 1902 the number of students had grown to 230, and the dormitory 
accommodation for college students on the top floor of the Science Hall proved 
inadequate. ! 

The student body not only increased in size but was drawn from a wider 
area. Whereas originally it came almost entirely from Kiangsu and Chekiang 
Provinces, now other provinces began to be represented. A few Chinese ` 
students from Honolulu were attracted to St. John's and proved a useful 
influence in introducing some of the American enthusiasm for athletic 
pursuits. 

The increasing demands upon the faculty were met in two ways. Some 
of the new missionaries, while engaged in the study of the Chinese language, 
gave part time to teaching at St. John's, and the wives of members of the 
staff, especially Mrs. S. E. Smalley and Mrs. F. C. Cooper, assisted by taking 
classes in P English Department. 

In addition to the student activities already mentioned others came into 
existence, such as the Athletic Association and the Glee Club. The latter 
under the direction of Mrs. Smalley and Mrs. Cooper proved popular and 
much interest was taken in learning to sing in parts. 

In 1902 the faculty was strengthened by the arrival of Mr. M. P. Walker, 
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who was appointed especially for the Department of Mathematics. Mr. F. K. 
Zau, a graduate of St. John's, after completing his studies in the United 
States, joined the staff and carried on the work of Professor Cooper, while the _ 
latter was absent on furlough. 


The €rection of Yen Hall 


To accommodate the growing number of students, a campaign for new 
dormi*ory building, was organized by the Alumni Association, and launched in 
Igor. In response to the appeal, a sum equivalent to G.$7,000 was secured—a 
gratifying evidence of the confidence felt in the work of St. John’s. The 
money came from many sources—from officials, gentry, merchants, and 
graduates. 

The President, while absent on furlough in the United States in 1902-1903. 
obtained contributions amounting to G.$22,000. ; 

It was decided to erect a three-storied building in semi-Chinese style of 
architecture of a U-shape, so as to permit of future expansion by lengthening 
the two wings. 

In addition to dormitory accommodation for 150 students, and quarters 
for resident professors, provision was made for an Assembly Hall capable of 
seating боо, a reception room, administration offices and a library. 

The corner-stone was laid on October 24th, 1903, and the building was 
formally opened on October rst, 1904. 

Because of the large amount raised by the alumni, the Assembly Hall was 
named Alumni Hall. When it came to the question of deciding the name 
of the whole building, it seemed there was no one more fitting to be honored 
than the Rev. Y. K. Yen, M.A., to whose wise counsels and untiring labors 
in the day of small things the College.so largely owed its development in 
after years. Hence the building was named "Yen Hall." - 

The room assigned for the library was designated the Low Library. in 
recognition of the generous gifts made by the late Seth Low, at one time 
President of Columbia University, and later Mayor of New York City, and 
his brother, William G. Low. | 


Some Other Events of 1904 


"The Rev. С. F. McRae had rendered much assistance to St. John’s, 
especially in 1902-1903 as Acting-President, and it was much to the regret of 
his associates that he resigned in order to devote himself to evangelistic work. 
He was the author of one of the most popular of St. John’s songs, “Light and 


Truth.” 
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When Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Cooper were returning to China by way of the 
United States, Mrs. Cooper interested some of the ladies of the Woman's 
Auxiliary in New York in the need of a better organ for the Chapel, with the 
result that G.$1,500 was contributed, largely by Miss Cornelia Jay, for the 
purchase and installation of a good pipe organ. 

As an evidence that St. John's was obtaining considerable reputation in 
China, and that the value of its work was appreciated, we may point to the 
fact that at this time it was honored by visits from Prince P'u Lun, Viceroy 
Chow Fu, and Governor Tuan Fang. Prince P'u Lun, as a memento of his 
visit, presented a hundred silver medals to be awarded to the best students. 
Viceroy Chow Fu, at that time at the head of the government of Kiang:u, 
Chekiang and Anhui, contributed $500, Mexican. It was decided to use the 
annual interest on this sum for presenting medals to the writers of the best 
Chinese essays, in the higher classes. Thus it happens that even after China 
has become a Republic, prizes known as “Тһе Viceroy’s Medals" аге still 
presented. 

Another departure in the year 1904 was the publication for the first time 
of a students’ annual. The name chosen, The Dragon Flag, indicates that 
it appeared in the pre-revolutionary period. In later years it was called The 
Johannean, the name by which it is still known. 

As in other parts of the world, success in athletics adds to the prestige of 
a college, thus it was in connection with St. John's. After the formation of the 
East China Intercollegiate Athletic Association in 1904, for many years in 
succession the laurels at the annual Track and Field Meet went to St. John's. 
In later years when the competition became more keen, the series of victories 
was interrupted, but it is pleasing to remember that in the inception of athletic 
contests, St. John's took the leadership. | 


Obtaining a Charter 


With the advance of the academic standard of the College and the 
increase in number of college students, the question of granting degrees to the 
graduates arose. As a first step the college course in 1904 was extended from 
three to four years. One reason for obtaining academic recognition for St. 
John's was the fact that some of the graduates were desirous of doing post- 
graduate work in the United States. Considerable correspondence was 
carried on with the officers of administration of universities in America, 
England apd Scotland for the purpose of arranging the amount of credit that 
could be given to St. John's graduates wishing to pursue further study. The 
authorities of Yale University were the first to offer to receive our graduates 

-on liberal terms, and to throw open to them post-graduate courses. 
` ^. Early in 1905 the question of incorporation was taken up in earnest. Тһе 
Board of Trustees in the United States gave its consent, and acting under legal 
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advice, decided to have the College incorporated as a University under 
the laws of the District of Columbia. When a cable was received that 
the incorporation had been effected there was great rejoicing. It was felt that 
the existing status of the work hardly justified its being called a University, 
yet the fact that it received this designation was an incentive to greater efforts. 
The incorporation as a University also made it possible to confer degrees on 
the graduates of the Medical and Theological Schools, as well as on those of 
the School of Arts and Science. > 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred for the first time on six 
young men on Commencement Day, February Ist, 1907. These were Y. T. 
Tsur, Hawkling L. Yen, Chiang Hu-chen, Y. Y. Tsu, Tsiang Khoo-ding and 
Koo Ts-zung. 

At the time when St. John's was incorporated, а great step was 
taken in regard to education in China. The Empress Dowager issued a 
decree abolishing the old system of literary examinations, and advocating a 

modern system of education for China. 


Lights and Shadows 


In writing the history of a college, reasons for encouragement and for 
disappointment follow one another in quick succession. In this first decade 
of the twentieth century there was much that made the outlook hopeful. 

There was the continued interest in the Alma Mater displayed by the 
alumni, who raised a fund for the purchase of an athletic field on the other 
side of the Soochow Creek. Altogether $10,000, Mexican, was secured for 
this purpose. This added about eighty-four mow, or fourteen acres, of land 
to the property of the University. It enabled us to lay out a good quarter-mile 
track, and to have an excellent football field, close to our own doors. А large 
ferry boat, known at first as “The Ark,” was constructed to carry students 
across the creek. 

The faculty was further increased by the addition of Messrs. G. N. 
Steiger, M. H. Throop, W. O. Harding and J. N. Major. 

At about the same time the University was deprived of the services of 
Professor W. W. Yen. He retired to devote himself to literary work, and 
later to government service. Several of the best instructors, including Mr. 
K. F. Chang, Mr. Hawkling L. Yen, and Mr. Z. D. Zung, also left the faculty. 

A great shadow fell across the College in the tragic death of the Rev. A. 
S. Mann, which occurred at Kuling on July 29th, 1907, in an attempt to save 
his friend, Warren Seabury, from drowning in a mountain torrent. Mr. 
Mann had been appointed in 1904 as Assistant Chaplain and teacher in the 
Department of Philosophy. 


The Erection of ~Mann Hall 


The high esteem in which Mr. Mann was held by the students was 
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shown by the project immediately begun by the alumni and students to erect 
a dormitory building in his memory on a piece of land recently acquired, 
adjoining the Science Hall. A sum equivalent to G.$7,000 was raised in 
China for this purpose and G.$15,000 in the United States. 

The corner-stone was laid on September 19th, 1908, and the building was 
ready for occupation in September of the next year. It was a three-storied 
building and gave accommodation for ninety-six students. 

The purchase of the land on which Mann Hall stands was made possible 
by a gift of $5,000, Mexican, from a visitor, who saw the desirability of the 
College owning this strip of property. A small piece in front of Mann Hall 
could not be obtained at that time on account of the high price demanded by 
the owner. It still remains unbought and has become known as “Naboth’s 
vineyard.” 

Mr. Mann and Mr. Seabury were both graduates of Yale University, and 
the Christian Association of that institution presented to St. John’s a memorial 
tablet with the appropriate inscription, “Greater love than this hath no man, 
that he lay down his life for his friend.” This has been placed at the foot of 
the main stairway in the building. 

A well selected collection of books belonging to Mr. Mann was bequeathed 
to the University and made a valuable addition to the Library. ` 

The “Mann Fellowship,” worth G.$100 annually, was founded by his 
family for assisting students who wish. to study abroad, and thus in many 
ways his name has been perpetuated at St. John’s. 

He will also be remembered as the author of the popular alumni song, 
“Now as we meet within our College Halls.” 


Some Events of 1909 


An important change, made in the year 1909, was the shifting of the 
close of the academic year from the end of the winter term to the end of the 
summer term. This was necessary, among other reasons, for the convenience 
of graduates wishing to study abroad. In order to carry out this change, two 
classes were graduated in that year, one in the winter and one in the summer. 
The latter class was obliged to crowd by intensive study the work of a whole 
year into one term. ` 

In the same year а gift of G.$2,000 was secured for the installation of 
electric light into the college buildings. When the wiring had been 
completed, it was found that the owner of the road leading to our premises, 
over which the University only had a right of way, was unwilling to grant 
permission for the erection of poles on his property and thus a serious 
difficulty was encountered in linking up with the current supplied by the 
Shanghai Municipal Council. It was finally arranged to bring in the 
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connecting wires on the telephone poles already erected in the adjoining 
village. 

À serious loss occurred on January Ist, 1909, in the sudden death of Mr. 
W. O. Harding. He had been at St. John's less than two years, but had been 
most faithful in the performance of his duties. 


The Unkaza Purchase 


While the President was absent on furlough in the United States тот 
1909 to 1910, Professor F. C. Cooper was Acting-President. Realizing the 
need of further development, the President undertook to raise G.$65,000, but 
was only partially successful, the total amount subscribed being G.$30,000. 

A portion of the money raised in America was used for the purchase of 
a piece of land on the other side of the Soochow Creek. As our campus was 
shut in on the south by the “Unkaza” estate, and was surrounded on the other 
three sides by the Soochow Creek, it seemed at that time that this was the 
only way to provide for expansion. It was hoped that in course of time a 
bridge might be erected, connecting the two properties. 

In 1911, however, the Unkaza estate unexpectedly came into the 
market. Іп response to an urgent appeal, the Board of Missions authorized 
its purchase, although it necessitated the raising of a large loan. The total 
cost was Tls. 140,000. By this purchase the University secured ап additional 
seventy-two mow, or twelve acres, of highly improved property with beautiful 
lawns and trees. These grounds had been laid out like an English park, 
some of the trees being more than fifty years old. It is no exaggeration to 
say that St. John's by this addition came to possess one of the most beautiful 
college campuses in China. 

'The advantages of the new purchase were summarized at that time as 
follows: | 

(r) It gave more space for фе Library, in the rooms on the ground 
floor of the large residence on the grounds. 

(2) It furnished a suitable residence for the President, the upper 
floor of the building being utilized for that purposc. 

(3) It gave accommodation for a married professor, in the wing of 

the main house. ل‎ 

(4) It furnished a large parade ground for the battalion. 

(5) It gave an open entrance to the campus, in the place of the old 
winding lane over which the College only had a right of way. 

(6) It preserved the College from being hemmed in by factories and 

Chinese buildings, extending the property on the south to the municipal 


road. 
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(7) It supplied room for further expansion and for more buildings 
as they should be required. 


Appeals were made to the friends of the University, and to the students, 
past and present, for contributions to pay off the debt on the new purchase. 
Some liberal subscriptions were obtained, but the outbreak of the Revolution 
in October, 1911, interfered seriously with the raising of funds. The loan, 
however, was paid off gradually by annual appropriations from the Board of 
Missions. 

The excellent records made by the large number of students studying in 
the United States, who had done their preparatory work at St. John's, 
increased the reputation of the College. More than one hundred were to be 
found in colleges in America and about twenty in the universities of England 
and Europe. 

A St. John's Club was formed in the United States, and for a time it 
published a paper called the St. John’s Quarterly. 

Many obtained the opportunity of studying in America by taking the 
examination held annually in Peking for selecting the best students 3n the 
country. These were awarded scholarships and supported on the Boxer 
indemnity fund remitted bv the United States. In 1909 seven out of the 
nine candidates from St. John's passed the examination successfully and in 
1910 twenty-six out of the thirty-one were chosen. — 

By the appointment of Mr. Zung Pau-ji as Director of the Department of 
Chinese, much was done towards removing the criticism, frequently made of 
Mission Colleges, that insufficient emphasis was laid on the importance of 
acquiring a good knowledge of Chinese. 

A new departure was made in connection with the School of Arts and 
| Science. The course of study was arranged in such a way that students could 
qualify for either the degree of Bachelor of Arts or of Bachelor of Science. 


"During the Revolution, 1911-1913 


The steady progress of St. John's was temporarily interrupted by the 
breaking out of the Revolution in 1911. Naturally there was considerable 
excitement among the students, as their sympathies were on the side of the 
revolutionists. A few volunteered to join the "dare-to-die" corps and as an 
evidence of their patriotism suffered considerable hardship. 

On account of a spirit of general restlessness, the academic exercises were 
suspended for a week. When the work was resumed, the growth of new 
ideas in regard to the liberty of the individual made it difficult to enforce 
college discipline, and a whole class had to be suspended before matters 
could be satisfactorily adjusted. "The second term was a striking contrast to 
the first, and was crowned by a most successful Commencement Day. 
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Now that the tide in political affairs had definitely turned, young men 
with modern education were in great demand in government offices and the 
graduates of St. John's began to occupy influential positions. 


At this time the following were appointed on the staff: Messrs. J. | 


Putnam, C. F. Remer and J. A. Ely. Mr. Putnam relieved Professor Cooper 
of the work in Physics. Mr. Remer did much to build up a strong department 
in Economics, and Mr. Ely organized the work in the new Department of 
Engineering. 

The Rev. T. H. Tai, Assistant Chaplain for nineteen years, retifed to 
take up parish work, and his place was taken by the Rev. Y. Y. Tsu, of the 
Class of 1907, who after graduation had studied in America, where he had 
received. the degree of Ph.D. from Columbia and B.D. from the General 
Theological Seminary. 

To avoid duplication of effort an arrangement was made with Boone 
College, according to which the work at Boone was limited to undergraduate 
courses, and professional and post-graduate courses were assigned to St. John's. 

The work of the Medical School for a time was in a somewhat doubtful 
position. А Harvard Medical School was founded in Shanghai іп 1911. It 
promised to be a school of high grade, and it was expected that it would be 
affiliated with St. John's University. If this had been possible, St. John's 
would have been relieved of the burden of carrying on a separate medical 
school. The -founders of the school, however, preferred to be quite 
independent and to have no connection with a mission institution and thus 
it became necessary to continue our own school. 

By consent of the Rt. Rev. L. H. Roots, р.р., Bishop of the District of 
Hankow, Dr. E. M. Merrins, who formerly taught the medical classes in 
Boone College, was allocated to St. John's to give his whole time as professor 
in the Medical School. 

Negotiations were entered into between the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical Mission and St. John's Medical School by which a union was effected. 
By this arrangement, Dr. J. C. McCracken, who had been teaching at the 
Canton Christian College, was transferred to St. John's. The new school 
received the somewhat cumbersome title of “Pennsylvania Medical School, 
being the Medical Department of St. John's University." Dr. McCracken was 
appointed Dean. 

In the autumn of 1012, Mr. (now Dr.) H. F. MacNair joined the staff 
in the Department of History. He made a special study of China's foreign 
relations, and introduced courses on this subject which attracted students to 
St. John’s. | 

Further political disturbances occurred іп the summer of 1013, when 
there was a revolt against the government established by Yuan Shih-kai. As 
the College was in vacation, however, the regular work was not interrupted. 
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The rebellion was quickly suppressed and was followed by a period of reaction 
in government circles. 

As many of the Government Schools were closed from lack of funds, 
Mission Schools and Colleges were taxed to their utmost capacity. Want 
of accommodation obliged St. John's to turn away hundreds of applicants. 


Visit of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 


At the closing exercises of the winter term on February Ist, 1913, the 
University was honored by the presence of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the first President 
of the Provisional Government of the Chinese Republic. 

Dr. Sun was the principal speaker at the exercises held in the Alumni 
Hall. He was introduced to the audience as the father of the Chinesc 
Republic. When he rose to make his address, he was greeted with loud 
cheers. ; 

He spoke of the great importance of scientific education and concluded 
his remarks with these memorable words: | 

“Now, a word on duty. As you learn from the Bible, when you 
have the light, show others the way, and so when you have received 
knowledge, teach it to others. The basis of a democratic country. is 
education. With people who are always ready to learn, it is your duty 
^ teach. Give unto others what you have received. Let your light 
shine." | | 

He spoke highly of what missionaries had done in the cause of education, 
and expressed his appreciation of the work at St. John's. 


T he President's T wenty-fifth Anniversary 


The alumni and students arranged for a celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the President's administration on December 20th, 1913. At the 
public meeting in Alumni Hall, at which the late Dr. Wu Ting-fang presided, 
an announcement was made of a gift of 520,000, Mexican, from the alumni 
and students. It was decided to use the gift toward the erection of a library 
to be known as Anniversary Hall. Thus the library, which had been moved 
from building to building, at last found a permanent home, and from this 
time began to grow rapidly and to become one of the most important 
departments of the University. As it became known it became the recipient 
of valuable gifts. Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze (the present Minister to the Court 
of St. James), one of our alumni, presented a collection of rare books on 
China, worth $1,000 and Mr. Pierpont Morgan gave a copy of the limited 
edition of the illustrated catalog of his father's collection of Chinese 
porcelain. 

In writing of the twenty-fifth anniversary, it is interesting to record the 
progress made in twenty-five years. The number of students had grown 
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from eighty to nearly 500. The teaching force had increased from eight to 
forty. In place of one cheaply constructed building there were five substantial 
buildings. In addition to the Middle.School, a strong Collegiate Department 
had been developed. In the year of the twenty-fifth anniversary there were 
twenty-one graduates from the College receiving degrees honored by 
universities in the United States. All this points to the rapidly increasing 
demand for liberal education, which as far as resources permitted, St. John's 
had endeavored to meet. ef 

° Ф 

The First ¿Alumni Day 

The outbreak of the Great War in Europe in 1914 did not at first affect 
China greatly, and the work at St. John's was carried on as usual. 

On May 3oth, the first Alumni Day was held on the college campus. Ап 
invitation was extended to the alumni and their families living in or near 
Shanghai to spend a day at the University. An excellent program was 
arranged by a committee of the Shanghai Branch of the Alumni Association. 
This proved a very successful occasion, and was largely attended and 
thoroughly enjoyed. From that date the annual outing of the alumni has 
become a regular event, and has been of much value in keeping the alumni 
in touch with the University. 


The Honor System 


An important change was the introduction of the honor system in the 
examinations of the senior and junior classes of the Collegiate Department. 
From this time each new junior class was asked to decide by vote whether it 
wished to accept the privilege and responsibility of being under the honor 
system during the last two years of the college course. The plan worked 
well, and the classes under the honor system co-operated with the 
administration in carrying it out efficiently. In this way a new standard of 
honor was introduced which helped to leaven the thought of the student 
body in regard to the necessity of suppressing dishonorable practices in 
connection with examinations. 


Professor Cooper 


Professor F. C. Cooper had joined the faculty in 1895, and from that time 
had devoted his whole energy to the interests of the University. In addition 
to the work he did in building up the Department of Natural Science, he 
took a large share in extra-curriculum activities. Не was a born teacher, and 
had the gift of inspiring his pupils with interest in their studies. It is often 
said that the strength of a university depends not so much on its buildings 
and equipment as it does on the character of the members of the faculty. In 
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Professor Cooper the University found not only the efficient teacher, but a 
man whose personal influcnce was a powerful force for good. He set before 
the students an example of integrity and unselfishness which made a great 
impression. During the last two years of his work at the College he had 
been in failing health, but it was hoped that a furlough in England would 
restore him to strength and vigor. A gloom was cast over the last weeks of 
the term when the news reached us of his death at Horsham on June 4th, 
1915. The Memorial Service held in the University Chapel on June 13th was 
most impressive. A large number of alumni, who had been his students, 
were present, in addition to the faculty and student body. | 


Five Years of Development 


The five years from 1914 to 1919 were years of steady development, and 
were crowned by the celebration of the Fortieth Anniversary of the founding 
of the College. 
| In the latter part of 1915 the President was absent on furlough in the 
United States and Professor Walker was in charge. Instead of trying to 
fulfil his usual mission of securing a new building for the University, the 
President sought to raise money for the purchase of Twing Memorial Hall, 
one of the buildings of St. Mary's, which was to be retained as a part of the 
St. John's plant. 

In the year 1915 the China Medical Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
decided on the founding of two medical schools in China, one in Peking and 
one in Shanghai. St. John's was ready to merge its Medical School into the 
new school proposed for Shanghai, and to become one of its regular feeders, 
limiting itself to pre-medical work. 

After several years of waiting, owing to the large expense incurred in 
connection with the Peking medical school (known as the Peking Union 
Medical College), the plan of organizing a school in Shanghai was abandoned. 

At the same time the Harvard Medical School ceased to function, and 
St. John's was again the only school in this part of China giving medical 
instruction in the English language. 

In the way of further organization the middle schools of the Mission and 
a few other well-known schools were linked up with St. John's as accredited 
schools, and their graduates became entitled to enter the freshman class of 
the College without examination. 

The faculty was much strengthened during this period. Among those 
joining the staff were Mr. D. Roberts in the Department of History and Mr. 
W. H. Taylor who came to fill the vacancy in the Department of Chemistiy 
caused by the death of Professor Cooper. To increase the efficiency of the 
Library, Mr. H. Y. Hsu was sent by the University to the United States for 
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a year's study in the New York Library School. He returned to St. John's 


well qualified to act as Librarian, but shortly afterwards developed an illncss 
of which he died. 


Mr. M. P. Walker, after fifteen years of efficient service, resigned from 


the University in 1917, to take up the work of Treasurer of the Mission in 
the place of Mr. S. E. Smalley, who had been obliged to retire on account of 
failing health. Mr. Walker continued to assist the University as its Treasurer. 

The Rev. J. W. Nichols, р.р., joined the staff as Dean of the School of 
Theology, and the work in that department was put on a better foundation. 

In the same year Mr. W. M. Porterfield was appointed, and in this way 
a teacher competent to build up the Department of Biology was secured. 

In 1918, for the first time in its history, the College became larger than 
the Middle School, and had a registration of 263 students. Post-graduate work 
was undertaken and a few graduates took up work leading to the Master's 
degree. 

Mr. J. R. Norton, who had been appointed on the staff in 1913, after his 


return from the United States where he had taken his Master's degree at 


Teachers College of Columbia University, was appointed Headmaster of the 
Middle School. 

For a long time the necessity of a more complete differentiation of the 
College from the Middle School had become evident, particularly for 
efficiency in administration. Іп carrying out this plan the Preparatory School 
was organized as a department of the University, and the relation of the 
Headmaster to the President became the same as that of the Dean of the other 
schools. | 

During this period of expansion, there were several building enterprises 
of importance. The Middle School Building was enlarged in 1916 by adding 
a story over the servants’ quarters so as to accommodate the increased number 
of students. In 1917 the class graduating in 1913 erected handsome iron gates 
at the entrance to the college grounds. 

The alumni started a campaign for the erection of a much needed 
Gymnasium, in memory of Professor Cooper. Altogether Tls. 35,000 was 
secured, almost entirely from subscriptions in China. The Alumni who were 
studying in the United States participated in the campaign and manifested 
considerable interest. 

In 1918, the China Medical Board of the Rockefeller Foundation made 
the generous offer of a gift of G.$80,000 to the science departments, providing 
the Trustees of the University would contribute G.$20,000 for the same 
purpose. This condition was met and the University was thus able to put up 
a new Science Laboratory Building, purchase a large amount of new 
equipment, and give some of the science teachers additional training in the 
United States. The new Science Hall was begun in 1918. It was decided 
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to build it on the property on the other side of the Soochow Creek, and plans 
were drawn for a handsome three-storied building in Chinese style of 
architecture, with modern eguipment. A story was assigned to each of the 
three departments, Chemistry, Biology, and Physics. This was the most 
complete Science Laboratory Building erected by any college in China up 
to that time. 

When the United States entered the Great War, it became impossible to 
obtain additions to the staff from the United States, but as several members of 
the faculty, entitled to furlough, voluntarily postponed their holidays, we were 
able to earry on. Some, however, left for war service and the foreign staff 
was slightly depleted. 

' In the year 1917, Mr. D. C. Jui, who had been an instructor in the English 
Department of the Middle School for more than ten years, resigned. For 
several years he had acted as supervisor of the Y.M.C.A. Preparatory School, 
founded and originally supported by the students of St. John's. This school 
had developed into a strong feeder of the Middle School, and it became 
necessary for someone to devote his whole time and attention to it. Under 
Mr. Jui as Principal it has become a large Junior Middle School, closely 
affiliated with St. John’s. It has its own land and buildings, and is a very 
praiseworthy piece of constructive work accomplished by one of our alumni. 


The Nation-wide Student Strike of 1919 


General dissatisfaction was felt in China at the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty in regard to the retention of Kiaochow by Japan. This was manifested 
especially by the student class, and led to the organization of a student union 
representing all the colleges and middle schools throughout the country. As 
a protest against Japan, the student union called on all students to abandon 
_ their academic work, and to devote themselves to organizing a boycott of 
Japanese goods. This suspension of studies for the purpose of taking part 
in political propaganda became known as a student strike. 

Although the administration of St. John's was in sympathy with the 
patriotic sentiments of the students, yet it viewed with apprehension the 
setting up of an external organization controlling the actions of students 
throughout the country, and saw that it must inevitably lead to a conflict of 
authority between the university authorities and the student union. 

The cgnsequence of the student strike at St. John's was the abrupt 
cessation of the work on June 5th, 1919. А week's holiday was first granted, 
in the hope that at the end of that period the students would be ready to 
resume their work. When, however, they asked permission to discontinue 
their academic duties for the rest of the term, so as to give themselves entirely 
to political activities, it was decided to close and to request the students to 
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return to their homes, and this meant that for the first time in our history the 
commencement exercises had to be abandoned. 


The Fortieth Anniversary 


The College reopened the following September, and it was possible to 
carry out the program of celebrating the Fortieth Anniversary of the 
founding of St. John's. > 

Тһе exercises were held оп November 15th, 1919. At the public meeting 
held in the Alumni Hall there was a large gathering of distinguished guests, 
alumni, and students. The academic procession was probably the most 
imposing held up to that time. The day was marked by the formal opening 
of the Cooper Memorial Gymnasium, at which function the Hon. Judge 
Wenfu Yiko Hu, one of the alumni, made the address. This fine building 
was one of the first college gymnasiums in China, and also contained one of 
the first indoor swimming pools. 

In the Alumni Hall the principal addresses were made by the Rt. Rev. 
F. L. Norris, p.p., Bishop in North China, and Dr. Chang Po-ling, President 
of Nankai University. 

An announcement was made of a pledge from the members of the 
Alumni Association of $ro,ooo, Mexican, towards the erection of a Social Hall 
in memory of Mrs. Soo Ngoo Pott, who, as wife of the President, for many 
years gave much time and thought to the welfare of the students. The Class 
of 1915 presented Tls. 500 for furniture for the proposed building. 


A Period of Prosperity 


The next few years following the Fortieth Anniversary were full of 
encouragement, although at the same time there were signs of growing 
restlessness on the part of the student body, due to outside influences. 

The corner-stone of the new Science Laboratory Building was laid on 
January 26th, 1920. 

To assist in the development of the Department of Economics and 
Business Administration, under the efficient management of Professor Remer, 
a few prominent alumni engaged in business agreed to contribute $3,000, 
Mexican, annually for its support for three years. This was an offer worthy 
of commendation, for the University needed help of this character more than 
the erection of new buildings. 

During the President's absence on furlough in the latter part of the year 
1920, the Rev. W. P. Roberts, who had been appointed in 1914, was in charge. 
While in the United States the President appealed especially for further 
contributions to the St. Mary’ s Hall Building Fund. 
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In 1921 another step was taken in organization by the appointment of a 
Dean for the School of Arts and Science, and Professor J. A. Ely was elected 
as first Dean on April 4th. 

At the same period a Department of Journalism was organized, and this 
made it possible to begin the issue of a weekly publication called The St. 
John's Dial, which has served as an interesting bulletin of the student activities, 
and has given the students practical experience in journalism. 

Some appreciated gifts were made to the University. Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred 
Sze presented £1,000 for the purchase of equipment for the Department of 
Engineering. EXE 

Dr. С. S. F. Lincoln made a liberal contribution for the needed 
enlargement of the Dispensary and Infirmary. 2625 

Mrs. J. F. Seaman gave G.$10,000 for the erection of а building in 
memory of her husband, an American merchant who had resided in Shanghai 
for over forty years and who during that time had been much interested in 
the work at St. John's. Later when her husband's estate in Shanghai was 
wound up, the gift was increased and altogether the University received Tls. 
50,000 from this source. The money was set aside to be used for the 
construction of a new Middle School Building. 

In the years 1920-1921, occurred one of China's periodic famines in the 
North. A good piece of philanthropic work was carried on by members of 
the faculty and some of the senior students who volunteered to take charge 
of a relief station at Sha Ho Ch'iao in Chihli. By members of the staff 
taking turns in rotation, St. John's was able to man this distributing center 
during the time of the greatest distress. The academic work of those absent 


in the famine district was carried as an extra task by those who remained. at 
the College. 


The Removal of St. Mary's 


With the development of St. John's and St. Mary's it became apparent that 
there was not room for both institutions on one compound. It was finally 
decided to raise G.$150,000 for the purpose of purchasing a new site and for 
the erection of new buildings for St. Mary's. After the site had been secured 
on Brenan Road there occurred a long delay in carrying out the program, 
owing to the increased cost of building materials at the time of the Great 
War. The money which had been contributed was found insufficient. The 
additional sum needed to carry out the enterprise was secured through the 
efforts of Mrs. J. A. Ely who, while on furlough in the United States, 
stimulated afresh the interest of the women of the Church by her addresses 
and presentation of the work at St. Mary's. 

The buildings were finally completed and ready for occupation in 1923, 
and the removal of the girls’ school took place in September of that year. 
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There were many important happenings in the academic year 1922-1923. 

The new Science Laboratory Building, the construction of which had 
taken longer than was expected, was finished, and the formal opening took 
place on Commencement Day, June зо, 1923, at which time Dr. Н. S. - 
Houghton, Director of the Peking Union Medical College, was present and 
made an address. 

The Chinese Department was developed by the appointment of Professor 
H. C. Meng as Director, who with a staff of able teachers raised the standard. 
in Chinese considerably. | A 

Miss Florence C. Hays was appointed Librarian in February, 1922, and 
during the four years that she held this position did excellent work in putting 
the Library on a scientific basis, and in the training of assistants. 

Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze made a further contribution to the University, of 
government bonds worth £2,000 the interest of which was to be used for the 
Department of Engineering. In recognition of this gift this department was 
named “The Sze Sao-tseng School of Civil Engineering.” 

In order to encourage self-government on the part of the students a 
. Student Council was organized in 1923, composed of representatives of the 
four classes in the School of Arts and Science. | 

Many former students will remember опе of our most esteemed workers, 
Dr. C. S. F. Lincoln, who served the institution as College Physician for 
twenty-five years, having been appointed in 1898. To the regret of his 
associates he resigned in 1924. Among other things, he is remembered as the 
author of the college song, “In Youth's Brightest Morning.” 

At the same time the Rev. Y. Y. Tsu, who had rendered valuable 
assistance as Chaplain and Professor of Sociology, also resigned from the staff. 

The work in the college office had grown in volume to such an extent 
that Professor M. E. Votaw, in addition to his work in the Department of 
Journalism, was appointed to take up the duties of Registrar. 

In the summer of 1924, a summer school, under the auspices of the 
East China Association of Christian Colleges, was held on the campus. 
Professor H. F. MacNair acted as Dean of the school, and under his direction 
and with the co-operation of members of the staff, the enterprise was well 
organized and efficiently conducted. 

The University was the recipient of some very acceptable gifts. The 
China Medical Board of the Rockefeller Foundation made an appropriation 
of $30,000, Mexican, extending over a period of five years, to the Science 
Department. This was supplemented by an increase from our own Board 
of Trustees, which enabled us to put our science work on a secure basis. 

The Class of 1917 presented a handsome marble pedestal to serve as a 
base for the sundial. 
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Two flag poles of hard wood from the Philippines were presented by 
Mr. Uy Bico, the father of one of the students, and these were erected in 
front of the Anniversary Hall. 

The Library became one of the repositories of the Carnegie Institute of 
Washington, D.C., and of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
and thus receives all the publications of these foundations. The Church 
Periodical Club in the United States promised to present the Library, annually, 
books to the value of G.$1,000. This donation which has been continued up to 
the present time, has been of great service in supplementing the appropriation 
made by the University for the purchase of books. 

The Rt. Rev. Thomas Е. Gailor, p.p., at that time President of the 
National Council of the Episcopal Church in the United States, and Dr. John 
W. Wood, the Executive Secretary of the Council, paid the University a visit. 
To welcome these distinguished guests the Shanghai Branch of the Alumni 
Association gave a banquet which was largely attended, and evidenced the 
appreciation felt by the alumni for the generous support of the University 
in America. 

At the close of this period, in the autumn of 1924, the country passed 
through a time of strife between political factions, and as hostilities extended 
to the vicinity of Shanghai, considerable apprehension was felt. St. Mary's 
Hall was outside of the limit set for the defence of the International Settlement, 
and as there was danger of the buildings being looted by retreating troops, 
it was suddenly decided, on October 13th, to close the school and send the 
girls to their homes. Those who lived at a distance took refuge on the 
St. John's Compound. The Gymnasium was temporarily turned into a 
dormitory, and was occupied by the students from St. Mary's until the crisis 
was passed and they were able to return to their own school. 


The New Middle School 


The formal opening of the new Middle School took place on December 
13th, 1924. By retaining Twing Hall (a part of the old St. Mary's) and by 
enlarging it into a quadrangular building, class rooms and dormitory 
accommodation equal to those of the former Middle School were provided. 
This was accomplished by the use of the Tls. 50,000 given by Mrs. J. F. 
Seaman. The Dining Hall was erected by a fund of G.$5,000 donated by the 
Woman's Auxiliary of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. It was called the 
Rhinelantler Hall, in honor of the Rt. Rev. P. M. Rhinelander, pn. а 
former Bishop of that Diocese. The whole building was named Seaman 
Hall. It is interesting as an evidence of Christian unity that Mr. J. F. 
Seaman, in whose memory the building was erected, was a member of the 
Society of Friends, and his wife, who gave the gift, was a member of the 
Baptist Church. 
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Shortly after this the Middle School became a Senior Middle School, 
limiting its work to the last three years of the middle school course. The 
three years of Junior Middle School were, by agreement with the Principal, 
Mr. D. C. Jui, assigned to the St. John's Y.M.C.A. School, situated near the ` 
campus. 


A Serious Setback . 


Toward the end of the academic year occurred in Shanghai a tragicjevent 
which had far-reaching consequences. This was the so-called May 3oth 
incident. Here we will only note its effects upon St. John's. The students 
were eager to take part in a political demonstration, and when it was decided 
to close the institution, the decision led to serious misunderstanding between 
the administration of the University and the student body. 

Many members of the Chinese Department and a large portion of the 
student body regarded the suspension of the University as inimical to their 
patriotic sentiments, and decided to withdraw from St. John's and to found 
a new institution entirely under Chinese control. The exodus from St. 
John's resulted ultimately in the establishment of a new university, known as 
Kwang Hwa. Unfortunately, it also engendered for a time a feeling of 
hostility towards the parent institution. 

On account of this serious trouble occurring towards the close of the 
term, it was impossible to hold the commencement exercises. 

Owing to the loyalty displayed by a large number of the alumni and to 
the general confidence of the public in the real aims of St. John's, the 
University was able to continue to function. When it reopened in September, 
although the number of students was smaller, that fact was more than 
compensated for by their earnest desire to prove themselves loyal sons of St. 
John's and to assist in rehabilitating the institution. 

After the University had resumed its normal work, the President left 
on furlough, and Professor J. A. Ely became Acting-President. 

As that part of the income of the University derived from tuition fees 
was much diminished by the sudden reduction in the number of students, it 
became necessary to obtain additional support for carrying on the work, and 
while in the United States the President raised an emergency fund. 


Effects of the Revolution, 1926-1928 


After reopening in September, 1925, St. John's recovered rapidly and the 
promise for the future seemed bright. At the same time a great national 
movement, the Revolution organized by the Kuomintang, began in South 
China. By the summer of 1926 it spread to Central China, and on March 
21st, 1927, it reached Shanghai. 
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As it was difficult to carry on educational work during a period of 
political upheaval, it was decided to close the University for the balance of 
the term. 

After the Nanking incident, owing to a feeling of uncertainty and the 
fear of a fresh outbreak against St. John's, the work of the College and the 
Middle School was suspended for more than a year, only the Theological 
School and the upper classes in the School of Medicine being continued. 

In 1926 Dr. E. S. Tyau was appointed Acting-Dean of the Medical School, 
and in 1927 he became Dean. 

Many of the foreign staff returned to the United States, and spent the 
year in post-graduate study or in teaching in other institutions. 


The Ting «Лао Tutorial Institute 


The members of the Faculty remaining in Shanghai felt the necessity of 
doing something for the large body of students deprived of the opportunity 
of continuing their work at St. John's. After consultation with representatives 
of the alumni, and obtaining their support, they decided to establish a Tutorial 
Institute, named Ting Mao (the Chinese name for the current year), and to 
carry it on in rented premises. Mr. Wm. Z. L. Sung was appointed Director. 
Nominally the Tutorial Institute had no connection with St. John's but it 
was conducted by members of the Faculty and the student body was largely 
composed of former students. The enterprise proved highly successful, and 
in this way a large number of students were able to continue their education. . 
It meant considerable sacrifice on the part of the staff, as they had to carry on 
their work under trying conditions and without the necessary equipment. 
The Institute was self-supporting, and received no financial aid from the 
University. The regular members of the university staff gave their services 
at a nominal salary. 

The work was carried on for a whole year, and the standard maintained 
was good. Тһе University felt justified in granting full credit for it, when 
the students returned to St. John's, after the period of suspension. 

One of the chief difficulties was the securing of suitable buildings for 
the work, not too far from the University. The Ting Mao Tutorial Institute 
moved its quarters three times. ç | 

The following is а list of the teachers who were оп the staff of the 


Institute: ip 

Mr. Wm. Z. L. Sung Mr. S. T. Chao Mrs. Wm. Z. L. Sung 
Mr. D. Roberts Mlle. B. Legrand Mr. T. H. Jang 

Mr. T. W. Tsha Mr. J. H. Pott Mr. M. T. Tsu 

Mlle. A. Bourdin Mr. S. H. Hsu Mr. Joseph Wong 
Mr. S. H. Chao Mrs. D. Roberts Mr. S. W. Green 
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Mr. E. H. King Miss E. E. Fueller Mr. E. H. Forster 
Mr. E. N. Tucker Mr. J. C. Wood Mr. R. J. Salmon 
Mr. D. C. Tsen Mr. Y. H. Ku Mr. M. S. Tsiang 
Mr. M. E. Votaw Mr. V. K. Yang ` Mr. Tsu Не-пуоеп 


During the suspension, the only students in residence on the campus were 
those in the School of Theology. The students of the Boone Divinity School 
were temporarily transferred to St. John's, and with those in our own School 
of Theology, made a body of fourteen. > 

А class of thirteen young теп graduated from the School of Medicine оп 
June 16th, 1928. The public.exercises and the conferring of degrees took 
place in the Lecture Hall of the Royal Asiatic Society, in Shanghai. 


The Commission from America 


During the period of suspension, the Rt. Rev. L. C. Sanford, р.р., and Dr. 
John W. Wood were sent out from the United States to visit the Dioceses of 
Shanghai, Hankow, and Anking, and to take counsel with the Bishops, and 
their staffs, both Chinese and foreign, as to future policy, in face of the 
rapidly changing conditions in China. 

Among the questions considered was the reorganization of St. John's. 
It was proposed to make some important amendments to the constitution, 
providing for a Board of Directors in China, and for a Chinese Vice-President, 
‘and a Chinese Dean of the School of Arts and Science. 

These proposals were eventually adopted by the Board of Trustees in the 
United States, and the first meeting of the Board of Directors was held at 
St. John's on June 14th, 1928. 

This was an important event in the history of the University, as it marked 
the transfer of considerable control and responsibility to a body in China, the 
majority of which was Chinese. 

On the Board of Directors, the following units were represented: the 
Board of Trustees in the United States, the Synod of the Diocese of Shanghai, 
the Alumni Association, and the University Council, with the President and 
the Treasurer as ex-officio members. This body was empowered to elect two 
others at large. 

The first Board of Directors was composed of the following members: 

The Rev. F. A. Cox, Dr. C. M. Lee and the Rev. W. P. Roberts 
representing the Board of ‘Trustees. 
Mr. Archie T. L. Tsen, Dr. C. T. Wang and the Rev. K. T. Chung 
representing the Synod of the Diocese of Shanghai. 
Mr. O. S. Lieu, Mr. T. V. Soong and Dr. David Z. T. Yui 
representing the Alumni Association. 
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Dean Wm. Z. L. Sung and Professor Donald Roberts representing 
the University Council. 

Mr. Y. M. Chien was co-opted as a member at large. 

The Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, р.р., the President, and Mr. M. P. 
Walker, the Treasurer, were ex-officio members. 


The University Reopens 


All departments of the University were opened on September 7th, 1928. 
As a preliminary to.the formal opening, a summer school was held to enable 
students to make up deficiencies, and to resume work without loss of standing. 

Mr. Wm. Z. L. Sung was elected Dean of the School of Arts and Science, 
and later, on January Ist, 1929, became the first Acting Vice-President. / 

With one or two exceptions, the members of the Faculty on furlough in 
the United States returned to St. John’s, and thus we were supplied with an 
adequate force. This was supplemented by some members of the Anking 
Diocese being assigned temporarily to teach at St. John’s, as the schools of that 
Diocese were closed for the time being. 

The number of students enrolled in the University during the year 1928- 
1929 was 234. In the Middle School there was about the same number. (At 
present there are about 270 students in the University and an equal number 
in the Middle School). 

In reopening it was thought unwise to admit too large a number of new 
students, and the decision was reached to limit, for the present, the number 
of students іп the College to 400, and in the Middle School to 250. With a 
smaller student body, it was hoped to bring about more personal contact 
between teachers and students, and to place the emphasis on quality rather 
than quantity. We believe the small Christian College in China will prove 
of greater value than a large institution which tends to become increasingly 
secularized. 


Acknowledgment 


In a short history of this character it has been impossible to mention the 
names of all who have been connected with the institution, some for a longer 
and some for a shorter period. It should be recognized that many whose 
names do pot appear have rendered valuable service, and that St. John's 
would not be what it is today had it not been for their co-operation. 

In looking over the faculty list of the fifty years we come across the 
names of Tsu Pow-nion, F. K. Woo, V. C. Chang, A. S. Yuen, Y. S. Tsao, 
Y. T. Tsur, Z. U. Kwauk, T. Z. Koo, N. Y. King, L. I. Ho, N. L. Ling and 
many others who helped in the development of the English Department at 
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one time or another. The name of Kin Yu-hsiu, m.a., will be remembered 
in connection with the Chinese Department, in which he taught for many 
years. He was a scholar of the old type and commanded the respect of all 
his students. 


Professor T. W. Tsha, who is still with us, has by his loyalty and fidelity 
been a source of strength to the Department of Chinese. The main part of the 
work of improving this department is due to his continuous efforts. 


One of the best known members of the staff was the compradore, Mr. N. 
H. Ting, who served the College for so many years in this capacity that he 
became known to the merchants in Shanghai by the name of "St. John." 


On the present staff there are some who have been connected with the 
institution for a great many years. Mr. C. Y. Tseu, the bursar, was a student 
when St. John's was founded, and has been associated with the business side 
of the work for thirty-two years. Mr. O. Z. Li, who graduated in 1909, has 
been on the secretarial staff for twenty years and now occupies the position of 
Business Manager. 


The Fiftieth Anniversary 


On April 14th, 1879, the corner-stone of the first building was laid, and 
the work was carried on continuously until the year of suspension in 1927. In 
its fiftieth year St. John’s was again functioning. Ina surprisingly short time, 
the students resumed their activities, and college and school life returned to 
normal. 


During the year one great enterprise has at last been accomplished—the 
erection of the Social Hall. This was made possible by a generous gift of 
Tis. 45,000 from Мг. O. S. Lieu, Chairman of the Board of Directors, and a 
gift of Tls. 5,000 from his brother, Mr. K. S. Lieu. 


It is one of the finest buildings of this character to be erected by a college 
in China. With its completion, a plant adequate for the present needs of 
the Uniyersity has been secured. 


In reviewing what has been accomplished during the past fifty years, 
there is much cause for encouragement. 


By a spirit of co-operation between the Board of Trustees in the United 
States and the Board of Directors in China, and by the continued support of 
the alumni, whatever difficulties lie ahead will be surmounted. 


St. John’s will adapt itself to the new situation in China, but it will 
endeavor to do this without losing its unique character as a Christian 
institution, having as its aim the quest and dissemination of light and truth, 
and the preparation of young men for creative service in their country. 
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THE ALMA MATER 


*Dear Old St. John's" is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary and its history 
has been faithfully told by Dr. Pott. He, more than anybody else, has been 
chiefly responsible for its continual development and growth, as he has been 
connected with St. John's for the past forty-three years. А few salient points 
will suffice to prove what has been achieved in these eventful years and 
without counting the first ten years of the early beginning, let us take some 
comparative figures for 1889 and 1929. Forty years ago, the Alma Mater 
, occupied a part of the peninsula of land surrounded by the Soochow Creek. 
There were in all ten buildings of a primitive character including the first 


_, College Hall, residences, gate house and dispensary. The very fact that the 


‚ main building was used for class-rooms, dining room, library, chapel and 
dormitories erected at the cost of fifteen thousand dollars will indicate the 


|, humble and unpretentious origin of the St. John's of today. There were 


about sixty students taught by about ten teachers in both English and Chinese 
up to the standard of an Upper Middle School. Today, the University 
. occupies the whole of the peninsula after having bought the property of St. 
Mary's Hall and Unkaza, formerly known as “Hogg’s Garden," besides a 
. large tract of land on the opposite side of the Soochow Creek. On these 
beautiful and wooded premises stand some thirty-seven buildings of an 
artistic and substantial character, and over them roam some seven hundred 
students tadpht by a faculty of sixty members up to the standard of 
baccalaureate degrees. This brief story of endeavor and achievement was 
epitomized by the saying of an alumnus, that “Dr. Pott never returned to 
America without bringing back a building in his pocket" which bespeaks 
both the amount of energy exerted and the interest evinced in the United 
States for St. John's. Without counting the cost of land and equipment, the 
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buildings alone have been constructed at the cost of Tls. 600,000, equal to 
about a million dollars Mexican. 


> 


The Student ‘Body 


While the growth of the Alma Mater is inspiring, the general public is 
deeply interested as to what have become of the “little rascals” that used to 
fill the halls and grounds with din and laughter. Quite a number a them 
have been away from the beloved mother for almost half a century and are > 
now "aged and bent," but most of them are in the prime of life rendering 
service to society in various walks of life. As St. John's was built up from 
a preparatory school, in the earlier days, most of the students entered between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen, although the uncouth youths from the 
conservative families of the interior might be more advanced in age—but 
always less advanced in “Savee.” This motley crowd of timid urchins 
wandered about the compound, gazing and gaping, and poked their noses 
into all the corners of their confines with eyes in “frenzy rolling.” Some 
brought their innate mischievous habits of despoiling things, others 
outcropped with inborn inquisitiveness, and yet others endeavored to put on 
airs of scholars. The children from wealthy homes were bedecked with, the 
finery of festive occasions, the clothing of some reflected the handiwork of 
nurseries, others bore signs of a half-cocked tailor, and a few were bent upon 
wearing gowns they had outgrown. In the earlier days, the dominant color 
was blue of the indigo-dyed long gowns, while today sport coats, gaily 
colored sweaters and meticulously pressed trousers are to be seen. 


The New Boy 


On the opening day of the College, while a few old boys, as contrasted 
with the raw recruit, might be seen walking about the college grounds 
or playing a lame game without a full team, wheel-barrows trundling 
along with student and baggage, a table and a chair, would announce the 
arrival of a newcomer. Others might come in ricshas, carriages or house 
boats in the early days, and today in automobiles accompanied by fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters and servants. At the gate house they were directed 
in unknown topographical terms to terra incognita, so they wandered about 
the precincts with question marks on their faces until some one led them to 
the desired spot where the ubiquitous proctor would issue instructions in 
allocating the room and bed to the newcomer. When the parents and 
relatives of several students arrived at the same time in a room meant for 
six to eight berths, what a veritable “Old Mothers Home Week” it would 
naturally be. While the family butlers, factotums or amahs might be | 
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grumbling or yelling to get affairs settled, the younger brothers or sisters 
might be tumbling up and down the staircases or getting entangled with the 
wires encircling the grassy plots. The preparation of tea in teapots just 
unpacked and the laying of the beds by beloved mothers with nervous 
excitement and tearful eyes together with the grave countenance of the 
students involved, all went to indicate the tugging at the heartstrings for the 
impending separation of the family parties that had insidiously and cruelly 
come into vogue. Soon a few words of gentle warning or admonition were 
administered with or without the wisdom of old Polonius and the various 
family parties would wend their way to the gate for the final farewell. Once 
left alone and feeling hopelessly deserted, it was most natural for the boy to 
go straight back into his room, to sit at his desk or on his bed, or stand 
reclining on the verandah railing to gaze into empty space. While the older 
students might be seen wandering about in groups of three or four, talking 
and eating as the case may be, this solitary figure is left to his own thoughts 
which could be fittingly sung to the tune of "Miserere." Later on he might 
be accosted by his room-mate or by some other courageous solitary new 
student, or he might be left to continue his brown-study for days or weeks. 
But soon the school bell rang to bring him to the Assembly Hall where he 
was alloted a seat, the roll was called, a short service was held, a few words 
of announcements or admonition from the President were given in a 
stentorian voice and they filed out into the dining room where tempting or 
unappetizing food was laid for physical needs. After dinner he was left to 
walk around to get himself acquainted with the college grounds or to go to 
bed to continue his mental agony of total desertion and isolation. "The 
honey-dewed slumber of youth might or might not descend upon him in 
accordance with his physical state and mental attitude. 

On the following morning, he was aroused by the school bell and after 
ablutions, he repaired to the Assembly hall for the morning service at half 
past seven, then breakfast and the first class at 8.15. All boys were assigned 
to the various classes, text-books were distributed and lessons given at each of 
the seven hourly classes. Such is the beginning of the modern school life of 
every one of the St. John's alumni. As time went on he would get better 
acquainted with his teachers and school fellows, until the time for the 
interim examination when he will be told if he may continue to stay in the 
school for further education. 

The early curriculum for the lower grades generally began with 
Arithmetic at 8.15 and then three hours of English or Chinese studies in 
succession, either :in the morning or in the afternoon as the case may be. 
Now and then he would be told to report to the proctor's or the president's 
office according to the seriousness of the offence so as to undergo the process 
of correction and edification. 
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Such a pen picture was particularly true of the conditions some thirty or 
forty years ago. Now the new students are more advanced in age and 
generally have had experiences of school life elsewhere, so they have friends 
to take care of them upon their arrival at St. John's. 

During the last fifty years, China has been in a stage of rapid transition, 
so the story of an educational institution which is located at the modern 
Treaty Port of Shanghai must necessarily be intimately intertwined with the 
development of modern thought and new social ways. Inasmuch as 
educators are expected to lead society from conservatism to progress from 
ignorance into enlightenment and from muddleheadedness into scientific 
` accuracy, the changes that have been wrought among these youthful minds 
have not only been interesting but often times painful. The pains of 
unlearning and growth. Some of them submitted themselves to the 
metamorphosis with ease, especially those who were young or had already 
been brought up in relatively modern homes, but the older boys who were 
reared in conservative or official families, had to undergo the process of 
undoing many habits of thought, attitudes of mind and even manners in 
physical deportment and carriage. The ideal Chinese gentleman was then 
based upon the Confucian doctrine of the "Superior man," who studied all 
the time, never played after the fashion of modern sports, he walked with 
measured strides and was never to be seen running about without a long 
gown. What a shock it was for such a young man to be required to take 
off his gown and compete with his fellows in a race or a game of rounders—a 
modified form of baseball. He got dizzy with thought when he was told 
that the earth was rapidly spinning on its own axis and was revolving around 
the sun. He nearly fell off his seat when he learnt that he was standing 
ur-side-down on an orange-like orb. known as mother earth. Gradually his 
mind was solaced with the scientific explanations that despite these new 
teachings, he could live on just the same without the need of any special 
equinment to steady his equilibrium. Against many of the new ideas 
instilled into him, hourly and daily, he might have entertained many a 
rebellious thought and perhaps even his old teachers, relatives and parents 
at home thought their beloved young man had been taught with revolutionary 
ideas and heresv. Such being the case with many of the students, on the 
opening day and on Commencement Day the College was always filled with 
guests, visitors and parents, because they wanted to see with their own eyes 
that peculiar cauldron known as a modern school, in which their sons were 
beine stewed or boiled. 

While the above story is true of the early eighties or nineties, the reverse 
is true of the students nowadays, for they now expect to be shocked and often 
times they are disappointed for not being sufficiently surprised by the doses 
of new learning poured into them. This contrast indicates a revolution in 
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the thought-life of the students and scholars in China. Fifty years ago 
scientific knowledge was taken with suspicion because the old classical 
knowledge was the standard, and the literati of those days would refuse to 
accept anything new. Gradually, new knowledge based upon scientific 
investigation began to prove its prowess both in warfare and ordinary life. 
Steam engines, telephone, telegraph, electricity as applied to modern life, 
together with modern medicine, have proved to the people how modern 
knowledge built upon scientific accuracy is superior to classical culture based 
upon empiricism. The old notions of scholarship began to be discredited and ` 
in a short time there was a volze face in thought life, so much so that even 
ultra radical and untried thoughts have been accepted and experimented with, 
often to the great injury of the individuals and to society at large. 


THE SWEETS AND BITTERS OF IT ALL 
In the Class-rooms 


Seven to eight years of school life is packed full of incidents too numerous 
to enumerate; nevertheless, they may be generally classified as the "Sweets and 
Bitters.” Inasmuch as most students spent about eight hours in class-rooms, 
namely seven hours in the day time and an hour and a half in the evening 
for preparation, it was there the greater part of the physical and mental energy 
was spent. Hour after hour the recitations went on with clock-like regularity. 
For those students who were advanced enough or clever enough to get the 
lessons with ease, it was easy sailing, but for those who did not have sufficient 
training before entrance and who wasted their time in too much play, the 
attendance at classes was a continual mental torture, and the teachers had to 
wrestle with them both to induce them to take interest in their studies and to 
inculcate a certain measure of understanding into their mental processes. 
The four annual tests and the two finals were the nightmares of every student 
and during such times they were either seen up at dawn or trying to sit up 
late at night and thereby running the gauntlet of the ever-vigilant proctors. 
While a small minority might be sent down or dismissed for failure to keep 
up with the classes even after several chances of repetition, the majority of 
the students went throught the mill greatly changed men, both in mind 
and in spirit. 

St. John's takes pride in the English taught, not so much for its intrinsic 
value but chiefly as a vehicle for modern thought. The students from 
Shanghai pérsisted in pronouncing “which” and “when” as “fitch” and “fen,” 
while those students from Yangchow and the Yangtse valley failed to control 
the letter "n" so that they pronounced “cannot” as "canlot," the Shaoshing 
boy read “London” as “Lyndyn” and the Soochow boy “dog” as “dawgge.” 
Yet despite these handicaps, after a course of careful drilling, many of them 
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eventually won high honors in elocution, debates and English composition 
both at College and in the leading universities abroad. 

On the whole, the classes for English lessons were conducted along 
modern lines with hourly recitations, but the three hours of Chinese classes - 
represented experimentation and evolution. "There were cut a large number 
of capers under the kindly and dreamy eyes of the Chinese teachers. 
Originally, every student was assigned a piece of classics for committing to 
memory and after that he might be asked to compose an essay or to devote 
his time to caligraphy. Some never succeeded in committing anything to 
memory and they whiled away their time in preparing English lessons or 
fooled around generaliy, which represented the gradual revolt of the younger 
generation against the old scholastic mazim of “ten years by the side of the 
study window.” Only after a long series of hit-and-miss experiments, and 
together with the general development of modern teaching in Chinese studies, 
did the eventual hourly system of recitation in Chinese develop. Signal 
among the Chinese teachers who rendered yeoman service to this phase of 
work were two St. John's graduates who went through the mill of modern 
education, namely Chen Pao-chi and Men Hsien-jen. 


_In the Dormitories 


Besides the time spent in the class-rooms, the longest period of time was 
spent in the dormitories, where the students slept, prepared their lessons and 
spent their leisure time. With the exception of some athletes or play-mad 
boys who were seldom seen in the dormitories except during the hours of 
sleep, the majority deemed dormitory life a very important part of their whole 
school life. The mad rush of early rising in order to get to Chapel at half 
past seven and the required retiring at half past nine in the evenings often 
represented the bitters of the life there. Boys had been known who habitually 
rushed to chapel after wiping their faces on the wet towels of their room-mates 
and putting on a pair of cloth boots to save putting on stockings. Some of 
these boys are today at the head of very large institutions thereby indicating 
what the severe drilling received has meant to them. 

The reading of novels, the learning of amateurish Chinese and foreign 
music, the gormandising of food or sweet-meats and the telling of stories in 
the dormitories represented the sweetness of freedom. Once in a while a 
clique of older and braver students might take it into their heads that to 
emulate grown-ups, they would smoke cigarettes, drink some wine bought 
from the village, or even hold beanfeasts after midnight when the proctors 
were snoring to the rhythm of the college clock. Then it was the duty of 
the sentinel to listen for the approaching footsteps of Dr. Pott, who, after 
writing his sermon for Sunday must necessarily air his brains and incidentally 
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catch a few mischievous boys at their escapades. However, the “kok-kok-kok” 
of his heels on the pavements soon transformed the whispering revelry into 
grave-like silence, so the “nosey” president retired with the comforting thought 
that “All's well.” 


On the Play Ground 


Before extra-curriculum activities developed into something like 
organized athletics at St. John's, the students had to be driven from the 
dormitories to the play ground where they were supposed to take exercise. 
The chief and cheapest form of playing was “the catching of men” which was 
a game introduced by several students from Buffington College of Soochow, 
which has since developed into the imposing Soochow University of today. 
It consisted of two teams located at two bases and the boy who leaves the 
base last is privileged to catch any boy from the opposing camp who left the 
home base earlier. The aim of the team was to tag all the men of the enemy 
camp until they were all locked up in prison, and if a member of the 
surviving team could rescue the prisoners by reaching the prison without 
being caught, then the whole party was rescued. Fleetness of foot, nimbleness 
of body, length of wind and cleverness of tactics were involved in this game 
which assisted to a great measure in developing sprinters and long-distance 
runners of later days. Baseball in the form of “rounders” was played with 
cotton-yarn balls which necessitated the actual hitting of the runner with the 
ball before he could be counted out. Then a crude form of cricket was 
played with two sticks by having a V-shaped hole in the ground as the wicket. 
This game developed courage in facing a heavy stick hurled at you like a 
rocket which eventually built up baseball pitchers and the famous “spit-balls.” 
A few discarded tennis rackets of spoon-like shape were given to a few older 
boys for the molding of the tennis champioris of later years. Sports were 
held twice a year on the lawn in front of the Pro-cathedral where races, 
jumping, cockfights and tug-of-war were held with great success. 

After the year 1900, athletics began to assume an organized form. 
Competition waxed keen and regular athletes were developed in large 
numbers, so much so that in an early inter-collegiate competition, St. John's 
representatives carried away all the prizes much to the chagrin of our 
opponents. In the place of a few swings and see-saws erected іп the open 
air, and later replaced by a cheap gymnasium with a few trapezes, there is 
now an up-to-date gymnasium. Closely allied with the Play Ground was the 
institution*of Military Drill and calisthenics which was the cause of many 
hardships and complaints. Especially in the summer and winter to get up 
at seven to go through some calisthenics in the open air was in theory 
conducive to good health but as such hygienic measures did not produce very 
apparent results, the lazy boys and those accustomed to comfort were not up 
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to the mark and often they were reprimanded or punished. So also the strict 
_ discipline necessary for military drill led to demerits and even dismissals aid 
the general complaint was the students came for study and not for calisthenics 
and military drill. However, on days of exhibition, the students took great 
pains to go through the exercises and parades with perfection. When the 
incentive of competition was introduced between the various battalions, 
healthy rivalry minimized to a great extent the imaginary sufferings. 
Although this institution has been discontinued, the boys of the earlier days 
still recall them with mixed feelings of hardship and pride. ^ 


In Church and Chapel 


St. John's being a missionary institution, for a number of years the boys 
were required to attend chapel twice daily, to go to church twice or three 
times on Sundays with Bible lessons on Sunday afternoons. To the students 
from non-Christian homes, the services and Bible lessons were altogether 
queer and distasteful in the beginning. However they went through the 
evolutions of an Episcopal service obediently considering it a necessary part 
of modern education. Soon the older boys got into the spirit of the 
institution and they claimed that much benefit has been derived from them. 
Till this day, a Biblical nickname follows a very popular student because he 
made a serious blunder that caused a ripple of suppressed laughter. The class 
was being taught in Bible lessons in Chinese and when that student was asked 
“Who came to see Christ in the evening?" He answered bravely and 
brightly, "The Mamma of Nicode,” because in the transliteration, the Chinese 
“characters employed were “Ni-Co-De-Ma,” taking the "Ma" to mean 
“Mamma,” as is often the case in Chinese literature, he took “Ni-Co-De-Ma” 
for “The Mamma of Nicode,” hence his nickname, “Nicode la Ahma.” 

At Church, the students from both St. John’s and St. Mary’s congregated 
once at daily chapel and twice on Sunday. Although they were segregated 
by partitions of thick and dark curtains, nevertheless there were unforseen 
opportunities for them to see one another either when the two processions 
met at “The Bishop’s Corner” or when there was an overflow of students on 
the part of St. Mary’s girls from their screened sections into the main aisle. 
The choir boys and men who sat in the chancelry had within their purview 
all the dainty maidens of their sister institution, and to the bashful and shy 
of both sides, there were apparent evidences of nervous excitement exhibited 
—not unlike the feelings of brides and bridegrooms when under general 
gaze. 

A few weeks prior to Christmas and Easter, carols and songs were taught 

and rehearsed at church. As the St. Mary’s girls studied some music during 

the early days, they always found themselves better trained than the boys, so 
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it was a great humiliation when the boys were told to listen to the singing of 
the girls. On several occasions, the boys after eating humblepie, refused 
to sing after the girls, much to the discomfiture of the director, and 
incidentally and indirectly showing to the girls the “mulish” psychology of 
the boys. Despite the artificial “Great Walls" built around the maidens and 
protected by the forbidding glances of the matrons in charge, many a happy 
wedding was solemnized in the salf-same church between the students of 
St. John's and St. Mary's, in after years. Since St. Mary's has been moved to 
new guarters located about a mile away, there are now no more opportunities 
for the boys to send presents over the fence or to carry out errands for the 
young ladies in the villages, especially in the supplying of mulberry leaves to 
the famine-stricken silkworms at St. Mary's Hall. Although compulsory 
service was intended for religious education by the Mission Boards, to the 
young it often resulted in the ladies going to church "To see Hymns.” Now 
that compulsory chapel is no more enforced, the voluntary attendants have 
all the more reasons for going regularly. 


1 


In the “Dining ‘Room 


When intellectual and spiritual needs have been satisfied, the desire for 
the physical wants was very necessary, especially, as “the School Bov's 
Hunger" can never be satiated. Deposited in the center of a table were three 
dishes consisting of one meat dish, one vegetable course and a bowl of watery 
soup. Around them sat six hungry mouths each with a bowl of rice. 
Although in later years, the dishes have been increased, nevertheless, there is 
no possibility to satisfy the voracious appetites of the young and athletic. 
Having soon exhausted the dishes at the center, they revenged upon the 
"Rice-tubs" by the filling and refilling of their rice bowls even unto unknown 
numbers—the record might have been twenty-four bowls of rice washed 
down by "Sauce and Hot Water." 

Occasionally a new student breaks the unwritten law of attacking the 
meat dish before having finished the first bowl of rice whereupon hc is 
administered an avalanche of angry gazes and if he dared to commit the 
same error a second time, he was either told off by an older boy or hazed 
into conformity with the sacred law of self-control and table manners. Some- 
times the cook had the temerity of serving uncooked or unhygienic food. 
When an appeal would be made to the proctor sitting at a small platform, 
without géfting immediate redress, the representative might go as far as 
interviewing the President. Repressive measures had often brought forth 
unwarranted results, such as dismissals of students, cooks, or even proctors. 
There was always a suspicion on the part of the students that the proctors 
sided with the cooks against the boys for the rake-off or for food sent to their 
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homes. As the result of interminable “food riots,” the system of student 
control has been introduced which has minimized to a great extent such 
disturbances. 


Under "Discipline 


In the very early days, teachers and officers could administer corporal 
punishment according to the old Chinese custom, but it soon produced abuses 
and strong athletic boys outfought many an anemic pedagogue With the 
consequent breakdown of authority. As the system of modern education 
advanced, the system of demerits was introduced and all the teachers and 
proctors reported breaches of discipline to the President who kept a record of 
them and on Saturday afternoons there was a settlement of the accounts 
debited against each boy. They were told to report at a certain class-room 
where they were questioned and adequate periods of detention from half an 
hour to as many as three hours were doled out to them on that afternoon of 
general recreation. 

On every Saturday morning, the President made his rounds with the 
proctors in the dormitories. If anything was found untidy, missing, broken 
or improper, the responsible party was told to report in the afternoon. It 
was then that the haul was the biggest, for ordinarily there were only a few 
cases that required discipline, as the result of bad recitations, quarrelling and 
the like. Some unkind tricks have been played by boys by purposely 
upsetting something on one's bed or desk, so that the boy concerned might 
be punished. Such tricks of devilry were rather rare and generally it was 
the carelessness of the student himself that made him report in the discipline 
room. 

There were occasions when certain students dressed untidily, so it was 
previously announced that a number of them were told to report with the 
regulation dresses as required by the College Rules. Once a boy was told to 
report with a square top coat, not possessing one he put on an inner small 
jacket, which passed off unnoticed, much to the satisfaction of his cupidity. 
He attempted that because he had heard that the President, when wearing 
Chinese clothes in the early nineties, put on his half over-trousers 
front backwards. 


Literary Trials 


Aside from the class-room work, what helped immensely to perfect the 
control of the English language by the St. John's students were two forms of 
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extra-curriculum activities, namely the literary and debating societies and the 
editorship of the first collegiate English publication known as the Sz. John's 
Echo. By learning to speak English and to think on one's feet before an 
audience spurred the speakers on to perfection, for grammatical errors creeping 
in often weakens the argument or renders the speech absurd in the eyes of 
critical fellow-students. Often days and weeks were spent to compose and 
learn by heart orations or debates and such efforts repeated gave the novices 
a very thorough drilling, far more than would the corrections made by the 
teachers in class-rooms. At the same time, they imitated and emulated one 
another in order to outshine or out-debate one another. Edmund Burke and 
Macauley were committed to memory, and later Chauncey Depew and Choate 
were copied for their jokes in after-dinner speeches. 

To those who desired to make contributions to The Echo and aspired to 
` become editors, they made resort to the Library a great deal in order to read 
current news from the English papers and also to read a large number of 
standard novels, especially those by Scott, Lytton, Washington Irving and 
the like. Once a young editor was assigned the political subject of "The 
Open Door Policy and the Spheres of Influence." He worried for days and 
mumbled to himself their Chinese translation as "the way of opening a door 
and balls of powers." He thought to himself the best way was to turn the 
knob in order to open the door and that to develop balls of power, all that 
was necessary was to learn to pitch hard. Such literary trials and inward 
yearning for more knowledge contributed greatly to the rapid development 
. of the university and also to the increase in the numbers of St. John’s graduates 
who went abroad eventually for a further course of study. 

It would not be too much to say that with the exception of the old 
| Queen's College of Hong Kong, no college of the early days could turn out 
students so well versed in the English language. It did not only facilitate 
them in the pursuance of further study abroad but for ordinary use, their St. 
John's straining was quite sufficient for them to fill a number of important 
posts in the early days of modern education. For, barring a handful of 
students who returned from abroad, there was no college so devoted to the 
teaching of English. Like Alexander Duff who introduced English teaching 
in India, Dr. Pott saw the immense possibilities of English as a ready vehicle 
through the medium of which all modern knowledge would be made readily 
accessible to the young men. Mr. Nance, for thirty years connected with 
the present, Soochow University, admitted with regret that had Soochow 
University Started earlier in the introduction of the English language, many 
of its graduates would not have starved themselves mentally after graduation. 
As it was, its graduates had to depend upon translated books only for more 
modern knowledge, and many of them who did succeed in going abroad 
were greatly handicapped in their studies in foreign universities. 
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The Christmas Celebrations 


In the early days when the student body numbered about fifty, it was 
customary for the teachers of the English department to ask the students. 
what they wanted for a Christmas present. The President as the Santa Class 
was to bring those gifts to them through the chimney. Many boys thought 
their teachers frivolous in spinning such yarns, nevertheless out of obedience 
they declared their desires from among the list of gifts, such as ink-stands, 
pocket-knifes, dictionaries, stationery, baseball, pens, pencils, handkerchiefs 
and the like. These presents were duly brought from the North Pole by a 
heavy-laden old man who generally turned ош to be the “old institution 
Compradore Ting." Compradore Mr. Ting was accustomed to bring letters 
and edibles from the home-folks that were left at a certain depot in Shanghai. 
He was often entrusted by the students to make very necessary purchases of . 
one kind or another and as he formed the connecting link between the 
students and their home-folks, he was always popular, although when he 
departed from his duties of a compradore and ventured into the realm of a 
proctor by delivering messages of warning or volunteering pieces of advice, 
he was not regarded with favor. However his good nature and jocular 
appearance often disarmed many a student. He was known as the man who 
spoke Chinese with an English accent after the manner of Dr. Pott, so it came 
about that many students spoke to Mr. Ting in English with a Chinese accent. 


When the student body grew into two or three hundred, it became quite 
an annual expense to distribute these Christmas presents to the boys, for on 
the average of fifty cents apiece it meant $150 which sum the college 
could put to better use. Soon the students were taught the meaning of 
Christmastide, especially by the reading of Dicken's Christmas Carol. Тһе 
occasion was quickly seized by the College authority when there was a 
number of boy laborers assisting in the building of the new college buildings. 
These tatterdemalions were made the objects of sympathy and goodwill and 
in lieu of accepting such gifts themselves, the students relinquished their quota 
in order to supply these ragged urchins with a hat, a pair of stockings or 
shoes, Eventually, the students developed the habit of contributing towards 
such. funds for the distribution of necessary articles of clothing to working 
boys or to the poor children in the villages. That was as it should be, but the 
careful nurturing of this Christmas spirit of goodwill was systematically 
developed. 


Being robbed of the annual gifts, the students had to be compensated 
with certain functions for their merry-making. From a humble beginning, 
it rapidly assumed alarming dimensions in the performance of student plays 
in the Chinese language. Although the plots were very ordinary, these 
performances brought in many touches of the familiar colors of school life. 
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The college clown, the female impersonator, the rogue, and the songster, 

depicting actual and imaginary scenes brought forth peals of laughter and 

bucketsful of tears of joy until sides shook and ached. The hearty laughter 

of Dr. Amy Wong rings even today in the ears of those who heard her 

and it generally did a lot of good to all who could enter into the spirit of 

those days. 
Commencement Day 


In order to conform to the Chinese custom, the earlier Commencement 
Days were held at the Chinese New Year tide, so that the graduates could 
begin their new life in the world with the Chinese New Year, but eventually 
as the modern academic year came into vogue, the Commencements were 
altered to June. On Commencement Day, many guests and relatives attended 
these exercises which consisted generally of the St. John's Cadet Corps Parade, 
the acting of. some English Play, the rendering of orations by the students, 
the making of speeches by eminent visitors and the distribution of prizes, 
rolls of honor, certificates and diplomas—and in later years, the granting of 
degres of honor. | 

As early as 1900, фе graduating classes only numbered from two to seven 
graduates but even then the College grounds were crowded with relatives 
and visitors. As St. John's was the pioneer in military drill, so was she in 
the presentation of English plays—often Shakespearian dramas, such as the 
Court Scene from the Merchant of Venice, the murder scene of Julius Caesar, 
or the burial scene of Hamlet were acted. А graduate or two might be asked 
to read an English or Chinese Essay, while some foreign or Chinese visitor 
might give addresses in English or Chinese. Once a well-known foreigner 
while addressing the students, said "China is asleep" and by his side was the 
Shanghai Taotai—the highest Government ofhcial—dozing comfortably 
because the speech was unintelligible to him in the English language. 
Luckily the students of those days understood what discipline meant, or else 
there might have been uproar in the “dreamy” coincidence. 

Before the Baccalaureate Days of conferring degrees upon the graduates 
came into force, when the College obtained its charter from the United States 
to grant degrees, the few graduates were dressed in the finery of Chinese 
gentlemen. It was a pride to the parents and relatives to have the young 
men graduate from St. John's, for as China was yielding itself to modern 
influence, the demand for modern trained young men throughout the land 
was grcat for modern teachers in the schools, interpreters, translators or 
clerks for business offices, together with the need of the Chinese Maritiine 
Customs and Telegraph Services. In fact many of the new Government 
Schools had to engage St. John's graduates long before the Commencement 
Day. Upon that tide rode the College President in developing the Collegiate 
Department in order to produce the best men for the needs. So after 1900 
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the classes increased in numbers rapidly, and the graduating classes soon 
numbered about fifty or more. 


The Alumni «Association 


Many St. John's men have been noticed to call the Alumni Association 
. "the Alumini Association" on account of their early introduction to the 
metal “aluminium” which has been called “aluminum” in the United States 
according to an English authority on "English spoken and American 
understood." The first college alumni association was started in China by 
old St. John's in rgoo and since then we have seen the rise of many alumni 
associations of younger sister institutions. 

This association had a humble beginning of fifty members but today it 
has more than a thousand members all told. In the early days of growth, 
the alumni did not contribute much and according to record in 1892 when 
Schereschewsky Hall was built only Tls. 4,000 were raised in China from 
among the Shanghai gentry; in 1898, the Shanghai gentry including the 
alumni gave G.$15,000 towards the building of Science Hall, in 1901 the 
alumni and Shanghai merchants gave G.$7,000 for the Yen Hall in which 
was located the Alumni Hall. In 1907, the alumni came forward with a gift 
of $10,000 for the purchase of the athletic field of fourteen acres of land; in 
1908, the alumni contributed G.$7,000 towards the Mann Hall The 
Revolution of 1911 interfered with the purchase of the Unkaza property, but 
on the occasion of the President's Twentieth Anniversary, the alumni again 
came forward to give $20,000 towards the Anniversary Hall. When Mr. 
Cooper, the much beloved professor of science, died in England, the alumni 
gave Tls. 35,000 towards the Cooper Memorial Gymnasium in 1917. When 
a Social Hall was planned for the memory of Mrs. $. М. Pott, the Alumni - 
Association pledged in 1919 for a contribution of Tls. 10,000 but since then 
two loyal alumni have added another Tls. 50,000 to that sum, and the class 
of 1915 gave Tls. 500 towards its furniture. In 1920, а St. John's business 
man gave Tls. 3,000 for a business course and Mr. Sao-ke Alfred Sze gave 
£1,000 for the equipment of an engineering course together with £2,000 
worth of government bonds. At present, the Alumni Association is 
endeavoring to raise $100,000 for the Fiftieth Anniversary of “Old St. John’s” 
in order to endow the University. With this recital of what the Alumni 
Association has tried to do for its Alma Mater, one may readily see to what 
measure the sons of St. John's are prepared to do for their mother. The 
willing spirit is very evident and in time it may not be impossible for them 
to endow it in toto. 

The St. John’s University Alumni Association has established Branch 
Associations in Shanghai, Tientsin, Peiping, Nanking, Hankow, Hang- 
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chow, Ningpo, and even some times in Europe and America when the 
number of alumni warranted it. At one time the Alumni Advisory Council 
formed the connecting link between the Association and the University. 
Today, however, there is a strong representation on the Board of Directors, 
ably represented by Z. T. Үш, O. S. Lieu and T. V. Soong. It is the policy 
and aim of that Board to gradually shift the responsibility of maintaining the 
University from the Board of Missions to the Alumni Association as soon ‘as 
the Alumni can bear the greater portion of the annual funds necessary for its 
support. Inasmuch as the general tendency of the majority of the missionary 
educational institutions has been to transfer their control from missionary into 
Chinese hands, this gradual transition on the part of St. John's University is 
a foregone conclusion. It remains to be seen as to how soon that change 
may be effected, although everybody interested in St. John's is directing the 
policy towards that goal. While funds might be necessary for the hastening 
of that day, the more important element is the men who are willing to serve 
St. John's with a spirit of self-sacrifice whenever necessary. 


The Alumni at Work 


The St. John's students were recruited from all classes of men. Shanghai 
being a commercial center, the children of merchants formed a large 
proportion, although in the aggregate the sons of educators, officials and 
professional men make up a high percentage as well. In the earlier days, it 
was deemed necessary only to acquire a fair knowledge of the English 
language in order to enter business, but later the quest for knowledge and 
training for higher service became the dominant note. It is safe to say that 
more St. John's men have eventually succeeded to go abroad for a further 
| course of study either through the support of Government scholarships or 
private means, than alumni of any other college in China. Nevertheless, they 
have one and all identified themselves with their Alma Mater which instilled 
into them that higher aspiration of accomplishment. 

According to statistics compiled a few years ago, the general distribution 
of the alumni may be classified as the following: 


r. Educational Work . . * г. A .. 200 
2. Commercial Work Ж ab T 7. 00 
3. Medical Work ` 2 d Š 1° 286 
4. Government Work E Ж 2222100 
£ Religious and Social Work — .. б: 21-30 
. Industrial Work .. S "E 
7. Other Work and Unknown . = 2570 
8. Post Graduate Work in China or abroad .. 80 
780 
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In a review of this character, it is difficult to adeguately indicate the 
endeavor and achievements of the alumni without the recital of a large 
number of names. We shall therefore enumerate a few of them in connection 
with special projects that have required the services of St. John's men. 

In the development of modern education in China, the earlier small 
supply of St. John's graduates was readily drafted into all the Government 
and private schools. During the small beginnings of many large institutions 
we may mention the connection of Judge W. Y. Hu, Z. T. K. Woo, M. C. 
Yen and others with the early days of Nanyang College, У. C. Chang and 
Anson Yuan with Y. Ching Chong School, Iuming Suez with the Polytechnic 
School, T. K. Hu with the Chekiang Higher Normal, Z. U. Kwauk, Y. S. 
Tsao with the Municipal School for Chinese, S. K. Tsao with the Anglo- 
Chinese School and College, Z. J. Tsu with the Y.M.C.A. School of Shanghai 
and D. C. Jui with the S.J.U. Y.M.C.A. School and Y. J. Soo of the Ming-li 
School. When Yale University started its Medical College in Changsha, F. 
C, Yen took charge of the development of the Siangya Medical College. In 
1908, the United States of America desired to return a part of the Boxer . 
Indemnity for the sending of Chinese students abroad, in which project T. T. 
Wong, Y. T. Tsur, Hawkling Yen, Y. S. Tsao, G. T. Chao, L. Y. Ho and 
other St. John's men rendered signal service in the building up of the present 
Tsing Hua University. And in supervising the students in America, U. Y. 
Yen was for six years Supervisor of the Chinese students in America sent by 
the Ministry of Education. Today, H. J. Meng in Wusih and T. C. Tai in 
Nanking are rendering valuable services to the educational work of the 
National Government as professor and vice-president of the National 
University. Е. C. Yen is now at the head of the Medical Department of the 
National University. 

In the realm of commerce and industries might be mentioned the 
organization of the Ching Fong Export and Import Co. by T. V. Woo and 
K. F. Chang; the establishment of the Shanghai Cement Works by O. S. 
Lieu, P. N. Liu and T. T. Woo; the organization of the Travel Department 
for the Shanghai Commercial & Savings Bank by S. C. Chu, W. D. Wong 
and L. Y. Ho; the starting of the China Industrial Corporation by K. C. Lin 
and T. Z. Zee; the building up of the North China Tannery by John Wong 
in Tientsin. When the big Hanyehping Iron and Steel Works of Hanyang, 
Tayeh and Ping-hsiang were in operation, Z. T. K. Woo, Z. U. Kwauk, 
Alexander King, S. K. Huang, Y. F. Chen and S. U. Huang were much 
responsible for their success. Besides, L. T. Yuan as General Manager of the 
Ning-shao Steamship Co., K. E. Yang of the silk trade, C. Y. Wong, S. Au 
Zung and O. O. Sze of the cotton mills, Homer C. Ling of Amoy Waterworks, 
P. V. Jui of Wah Chang Trading Corporation and Nanyang Brothers 
Cigarette Co., Z. Y. Zee of Fu Chun Corporation, Hankow, are instrumental 
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in the control and direction of those firms. When modern banking business 
developed a quota of our men also took a leading part, especially D. S. Voo, 
M. D. Wong, K. T. Tsiang, Y. S. Chuck, S. C. Chu of Shanghai, Y. T. Tsur 
of Peking, J. C. Hsu of Tientsin and C. H. Wang of Singapore. Z. U. Kwauk 
is now Director of the Kiangnan Arsenal. 

The early formation of a Medical Department at St. John's called many 
sons to take up that profession. F. C. Yen formerly of Siangya Medical 
School and now at the head of the Medical Department of the National 
University and the Red Cross Hospital, the New brothers formerly of the 
Shanghai Red Cross Hospital and now in private practice, E. S. Tyau, U. K. 
Koo, L. S. Woo and L. C. Han of the St. Luke's Hospital, George Char of the 
Peking Central Hospital, C. C. Liao of Amoy University, S. M. Woo of the 
Public Health Work, T. M. Li the oculist, T. H. Tsen of the Plague 
Prevention Service, T. K. M. Siao in private practice, are some of the leading 
examples in that noble profession. 

Since the establishment of the Chinese Republic, naturally a large number 
of modern trained men were needed for its various departments. St. John's 
has not been slow in contributing its share of officials. Both W. W. Yen and 
V. K. Wellington Koo have been premiers and ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
they and Alfred Sze and P. K. C. Tyau have been Ministers Plenipotentiary 
to Germany, America, Great Britain, and Cuba, respectively. Hawkling Yen 
was for a time secretary to the League of Nations and Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce. T. V. Soong has been an able minister of Finance for the 
Nationalist Government, which accounted for the firmness of Government 
Bonds in the market. Y. L. Tong has been the Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for the Nationalist Government and M. T. Z. Tyau a counsellor of 
that ministry. Z. T. K. Woo once chief of department at the Ministry of 
Labour and Commerce is now Director of Bureau of Inspection at Hankow. 
Iuming Sze, Y. S. Tsao and L. N. Chang have been Charge d'Affaires in Peru, 
Denmark and Chile. While Y. C. Tsur, Z. L. Chang, K. L. Yen have been 
Consuls General to Canada, New York, and San Francisco. At the same 
time, W. Y. Hu has been a Judge for no less than fifteen years, and Y. S. 
Ziar a Judge of the Provisional Court. D. Y. Lin and F. L. Chang have been 
encouraging the work of forestation, and H. T. Chien, S. W. Tang, Z. 
V. Li, Z. O. Loh and S. Y. Zung are with the Salt Gabelle. Z. S. Oong is 
Commissioner of Customs in Soochow after serving for some twenty years. 
In the physical development of China in works of engineering, might be 
mentioned-F. K. Sah, Carlos Sun, V. D. Chang, W. D. Wong, S. D. Wong, 
C. I. Yao, S. T. Tao, H. K. Kuo, K. T. Feng, K. Y. Char, S. T. Wang, D. K. 
Ма, V. T. Maw, Z. T. Nyi, T. C. Chen, T. Y. Woo and H. F. Wang. 

Quite a number of men from St. John's have been identified with the 
religious and social work so necessary in modern China. Some thirty years 
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ago the Y.M.C.A. movement reached China and the first copy of Rules and 
Regulations was translated at St. John's under the auspices of St. Andrew's 
Society which later changed into the College Y.M.C.A. The beginning of 
that institution started in very small quarters on North Soochow Road, today = 
it has as many as four to five big buildings in Shanghai and it has branches in 
all the leading cities of China. S. K. Tsao as the first Chinese Secretary in 
the Shanghai Association and David Z. T. Yui as General Secretary of the 
National Committee of China's Y.M.C.A.’s and T. Z. Koo of the student 
work of the World's Student Christian Federation have one and all rendered 
yeoman service. Among the clergymen could be mentioned P. N. Tsu, H. 
Z. Pu, H. C. Tung, T. K. Shen and Sing Tsae-seng, the last of which becaine 
the first Protestant Bishop of China. Besides, K. T. Chung of the National 
Christian Council, T. M. Tong of the Central Theological Seminary at 
Nanking, and Y. Y. Tsu the religious and social director of the Peking 
Union Medical College are also exerting a very powerful influence in their 
various phases of work. 

There are also many St. John's men who are performing a variety of 
duties that cannot be strictly classified. T. U. Yih took great interest in 
horses, and he bought a Russian Circus once. Later on he started the 
International Recreation Club and organized a race club at Kiangwan. The 
Club now occupies a. very modern and artistic building in Shanghai. He has 
been a capitalist and philanthropist and has been a loyal supporter of the Alma 
Mater. He has the able support of Y. S. Day as secretary of the Club. F. C. 
Zung was secretary of the International Famine Relief Committee and is now 
in business with the Lieu Brothers. С. C. Chang and Ponson Chu have been 
in the legal profession while S. S. Kwan, K. L. Yang and L. C. Yen are 
starting a new profession of architectural engineering with great success. In 
journalism, T. P. Chang of the Shun Pao and C. H. Cheng of the Eastern 
Times are devoted to the running of those leading Chinese Dailies. Having 
recalled many names in this short recital of the St. John's alumni, it must be 
added that there are a large number of alumni whose work we have not the 
space to mention individually, at the same time we know of many unknown 
heroes who are putting their shoulders to the wheel and contributing their 
share tó society in general, although their work is not seen but their combined 
influence is quite considerable. 


The Final €stimate. 


Fifty years ago the idea of St. John's was in the brain of Bishop 
Schereschewsky, a Lithuanian Jew by birth. True to his race, he recognized 
that knowledge is power. He planted the seed, it has been nurtured by Dr. 
Pott for the last forty-three years, and today it is a noble full grown tree with 
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a luxuriant foliage. Thirty-four years ago it graduated three sons from the 
Collegiate: Department, now the graduating classes number about fifty. Тһе 
alumni have time and again vindicated their loyalty to their Alma Mater and 
the Alumni Association in conjunction with the Board of Missions are trying ` 
out a new policy in accordance with the signs of the time. 

The story of the alumni has indicated how in various walks of life, St. 
John's men have rendered very signal service to the university, to society 
and to mankind in general. As St. John's has been a pioneer in many 
undertakings, so have her sons been pioneers in many walks of life. As 
bearers of “Light and Truth” they have filled very responsible positions and 
with hardly an exception they have committed themselves very creditably. 
St. John's men have been trained to work conscientiously, they are not afraid 
of hard work, they can co-operate and they entertain a kindly spirit towards 
all with whom they might come into contact. For the sake of principles they 
might have been worsted in the world of affairs, but they have not taken 
undue advantage of others who аге not so well-equipped as they are. St. 
John's has therefore been a power for good in this world. What will be its 
influence for the next fifty years can be readily imagined. China is undergoing 
an unprecedented period of trial and there is an urgent clarion call for more 
men trained after the manner St. John's has been accustomed to produce. 
May the authorities, the well-wishers and alumni of St. John's maintain, 
consolidate and perpetuate this institution, a veritable “mother of men." 


ATHLETICS OF ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY 


1879-1929 

Just as she was a leader of modern education in China, St. John's also 
took the pioneer position of introducing modern methods of physical 
education to China. It was after St. John's made the start that other 
institutions began to realize the imperfection of their educational system if 
they did not also pay attention to the physical development of the students. 

In the beginning things moved very slowly. Students were shy about 
such things as taking off their long gowns or being seen running around the 
field for nothing. So the compulsory method of recreation was adopted. 
Certain out-of-door playing periods were enforced. Military drill at St. John's 
was but one of the forms of requiring students to be out of doors during 
certain hours of the day. Organization of athletic competitions was unknown. 
Roughly speaking we can divide the history of the athletics of St. John's into 
three periods; namely, the period before 1900, the period between 1900-1920 
and the period from 1920 to the present. 


The Period Before 1900 


From the founding of St. John's in the year 1879 up to 1900 little of record 
can be obtained relating to athletics. The information which follows was 
obtained from an old student. Athletics then were very loosely organized. 
There were but few outside competitions. Yet this was really the most 
important period, since it laid the foundation and paved the way for the 
development of athletics of later years. The willinghess on the part of the 
teachers to allow themselves to mingle with students during playing periods 
undoubtedly opened the minds of students and taught them a valuable lesson. 

The athletic history of St. John's would not be complete without 
mention of the military drill, first introduced by the late Mr. F. C. Cooper. 
Remarkable results were derived from it. It was during this period that it 
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took its definite form. Mr. Cooper spent hours in teaching the boys how to 
drill. The platform in the present Alumni Hall was used for drilling 
purposes on rainy days. Before long it was a regular part of the programme 
on commencement days, and it was well commented upon by the townsfolk 
and copied by many other institutions. For a time people were able to “spot” 
a St. John’s student by the way he walked and by the way in which he carried 
himself when walking. Even up to the present this is always a thing that 
an early student mentions as he recollects his old school days. 

Ground space then did not permit any extensive programme in athletics, 
but such sports as tennis, football, running and jumping were indulged in 
on a small scale. Tennis was played on the lot in front of the clock tower. 
Football was played on the rear playground and on the space occupied by 
the present gymnasium. Track meets were held on the paths surrounding 
the present faculty tennis courts in front of the church, later along the side of 
Soochow Çreek. A few football games were played with civilian teams in 
town. There was very little competition with outside schools. 

There was another factor which contributed much towards the 
encouragement of the physical exercise of students. A group of boys came 
over from Honolulu about the year 1895. Naturally they were more 
athletically inclined than other students, and before long they were able to 
convince the other students of the importance of keeping one’s body ft. 
Mark Ling, Yang Aung-Ling, Zau Yen-Sung, Philip Tyau, Fred Chur and 
some others were all famous athletes in their day, and Dr. F. C. Yen may be 
credited with the honor of being the first boy with a bicycle in any school 
in China. 


The Period 1900-1920 


The class of 1900 was noted for being the most noisy and most active 
class during the old days, and it was this class that really developed what we 
call class spirit in athletics. From then on inter-class competition in games 
was a regular part of the students’ activities. The development of inter-class 
athletic competitions laid a foundation for developing good school teams. 
In this St. John’s got an earlier start than any of the other schools, so that we 
used to run away with all kinds of prizes. St. John’s teams were known as 
ever-victorious teams for a great number of years. Nanyang College was the 
chief oppgnent, and many dual meets were conducted between the two 
institutions. Тһе first organized athletic association was the Triangular Meet, 
a meet of St. John's, Nanyang and the Chinese Y.M.C.A. on track and field. 
In football St. John's and Nanyang conducted annual games which soon 
became the “Harvard and Yale games of the Far East" А “China 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association” was formed on April 23rd, 1904, with 
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Nanyang, Soochow, the Anglo-Chinese College and St. John's as members, 
and Mr. M. P. Walker was its secretary. More colleges, especially. the 
Christian institutions, became interested in athletics, and on May 15th, 1914, 
a definite organization known as the E.C.LA.A.—East China Inter-Collegiate- 
Athletic Association—was formed. It was made up of St. John's, Nanyang, 
Soochow, Nanking, Hangchow, Futan, and South-Eastern. From then on 
until the year 1925 it conducted annual meets of all the sports. 

Perhaps the biggest meet of all during this period was the National Meet 
which took place at Nanking in the year 1911, in connection with the 
Nanking Exposition. St. John's won the national inter-Collegiate champion- 
ship by defeating her closest rival, Nanyang College, in the final relay race. 
In other branches of sport, such as tennis and baseball, there were no other 
teams which could measure up to our teams. The baseball scores looked 
more like scores of one-sided American football. Basketball was introduced 
into China in the year 1915. It soon found a permanent place in the regular 
athletic calendar. We can also claim for St. John's the fact that we had the 
first college rowing crew in China, though we had to abandon this branch of 
sport a few years later on account of the congested condition of Soochow 
Creek. 

During this second period St. John's was in its prime in athletics. The 
ever-victorious teams carried back winning banners one after another. We 
had a large group of good athletes. Space will not permit the mention of all 
the names, but the following are a few outstanding ones: P. W. Wong, 
Y. Y. Tsu, Y. S. Day, John Mo, D. Y. Ling, the Pan brothers, the Wei 
brothers, the Yang brothers, Edward Kau, Ling Tsoo-Kwaung, Yuen Li, 
Yuan Ching-Ziang and many others. In 1913 St. John's students participated 
in the First Far Eastern Championship Games held in Manila. Ofthe 36 points 
made by China, 26 were gained by St. John's men, Wei Hwe-Tsang winning 
both the high jump and the 120-yard hurdles. One must also realize that 
successful athletic history was only possible through the interest and unselfish 
effort of some of the faculty members. Mr. M. P. Walker used to coach all 
the different teams. Messrs. G. N. Steiger, H. P. Sailor, W. S. A. Pott, W. 
С. G. Clifford, Dr. Н. H. Morris and others all contributed their share. 

In the military drill things took a more realistic form. A hundred rifles 
were presented by the Viceroy of Liang Kiang. Strict military discipline was 
carried out by Majors Major, Palmer, Barton, Gott, Wei and Porterfield. The 
drum and fife corps was a proud possession of the University. 


The Period 1920-1929 


The completion of the Cooper Memorial Gymnasium in the fall of 1919 


fulñlled the need and elevated the standard of physical education at St. John's. 
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We realized the danger of over-emphasizing the importance of winning 
teams, to the sacrifice of scholarship and academic standing, and of neglecting 
the general health condition of the student body. Beginning with the year 
1921, therefore, two years' physical education was required of each student. 
Intra-mural athletics were encouraged. In other words, every student was 
given a chance to keep healthy, though at the same time the varsity teams 
were still maintained. With this sudden change of policy there was a certain 
lack of response on the part of the students to come out for college teams. 
But in general we believe the new policy has been beneficial to the students, 
and the college teams will be benefited by it in the course of time. The year 
1921 was indeed our most successful year in inter-Collegiate sport, for we took 
no less than three championships—in football, basketball, and tennis. A 
memorable episode was the tie game of football with Nanyang on December 
3rd; still more memorable was the second game on December 17th, in which 
St. John's scored a victory of two goals to none. 


The upset conditions of recent years in China have had their telling effect 
on athletics also. This does not apply to St. John's alone. The Е.С.І.А.А. 
soon found itself involved in politics. Ав a consequence St. John's deemed 
it advisable to withdraw from active participation, as did other Christian 
institutions. The association is at present dormant. It is to be hoped that 
in the near future an organization may be started which will be free from 
any political influence, for surely when an amateur athletic body allows itself 
to be governed by politics it has lost its just reason for existence. 


In the spring of 1925 political conditions made it necessary to close St. 
John's for a while, and in the fall, when we reopened, many students had 
failed to return. Naturally athletic activities were curtailed in due proportion. 
Again in the spring of 1927 St. John's closed once more for the same reason 
and this time remained closed for more than a year. A great deal of agitation 
and opposition was directed at St. John's, and so when we opened again in 
September, 1928, we found it necessary to limit our athletic activities to within 
the institution itself, and to refrain from any formal outside competitions. 
This is still our policy and will be our policy for the next few years. For the 
last year we have been laying more emphasis on intra-mural and inter-class 
sports, which means that more students are actively engaged in athletics than 
ever before. 


St. John's has been represented in all the Far Eastern Championship 
Games and we trust that this will continue so in the future. Our basketball 
team was the first college team in China ever to visit a foreign country. High 
ideals and true sportsmanship have been our chief motives in athletics and we 
are confident that we are setting the right pace for athletics in general in 
China. 
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EAST CHINA INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Year | Baseball | Basketball | Football Tennis Track & Field | 
1914 | — | -一 一 | Nanyang -一 一 St. John's 
1915 | — | 一 一 | Nanyang . | — St. John's 
1916 | St. John's | 一 一 Nanyang Soochow St. John's 
1917 | 一 -一 | Nanyang Nanyang St. John's Nanyang 
1918 | St. John's | 一 一 | St. John's St. John's Nanyang 
1919 | warn | St. John’s ; | Nanyang - St. John's Nanyang 
1920 | Shanghai | Shanghai | Soochow St. John's St. John's 
1921 | — | St.John's | St. John's St. John's Futan 

р S.J.U. I 
1922 Nanyang St.John's Shai N.Y. Shanghai Soochow 
1923 | Nanyang | St. John's | Futan | Soochow Soochow 
1924 | St. John’s South-eastern 


д 


| ef, x St. John's 


RECORDS OF E.C.I.A.A. GAMES 
Played Won Lost Tied 


Baseball, October '1915—]une 1923 S 4 16 12 4 0 
Basketball, February 1917—March 1925 . . ie | 27 8 0 
Football, November 1914—December 1924 50 32 14 4 
` Football Games with Nanyang only, 1914-1924 .. 24 8 12 4 


RECORDS OF ALL GAMES 
Played Won Lost Tied 
Baseball, May 1902—November 1926  .. е жа Е. Së 
Basketball, March 1916—April 1929 .. nat e _ бое, 9 
Football, November 1g01—October 1928 . . MAS. 74 54 19 
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STENHOUSE TENNIS CUP FOR SINGLES 


1898 Philip Tyau 
1899 Chu Sung 

1900 — 

1901 King Ngo-yeu 
1902 Zung Zau-daung 
1903 Zung Zau-daung 
1904 Tseu Sung-yeu 
1905 —— 

1906 Dan Ya-sung 
1907 Dan Ya-sung 
1908 Lin Dau-yang 


1909 Phen Vung-hwen 
1910 Phen Vung-hwen 
1911 Phen Vung-ping 
1912 Wong Zung-dau 
1913 Wei Hyien-tsang 
1914 Zi Yih-ming 

1915 Li Shun-ling 
1916 Yang Kyung-hwen 1927 —— 

1917 Yang Kyung-hwen 1928 Zung Koh-zung 
1918 Tyau Chung-hwe 

1919 Tyau Chung-hwe 


1920 Tyau Chung-hwe 
1921 Tyau Chung-hwe 
1922 Mung Chung-tsung 
1923 Mo We-bih 

1924 Yui Ts-tsoong 
1925 Tung Hsien-chang 
1926 Tsang Foh-chung 


COLLEGE TENNIS CUPS FOR DOUBLES 


1908 Lin Dau-yang and Phen Vung- 


hwen 

1909 Lin Dau-yang and Phen Vung- 
hwen 

1910 Phen Vung-hwen and Phen 
Vung-ping 

тотт Liao Tshao-tsao and Hsu Yao- 
kwang 

1912 Wong Zung-dau and Liao 
Tshao-tsao 

1913 Liao Tshao-tsao and Li Shun- 
ling 

1914 Li Shun-ling and Tsang Zah- 
ling 


1915 Ling Tsoo-kwang and Yang 
Kyung-hwen 

1916 Yang Kyung-hwen and Ling 
Tsoo-kwang 

1917 Lin Ju-hsien and Yang Kyung- 
hwen 
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1918 Lin Ju-hsien and Tyau Chung- 
hwe 


1919 Yang Kyung-tshien and Tyau 
Chung-hwe 

1920 Tyau Chung-hwe and Yang 
Kyung-tshien 


1921 Tyau Chung-hwe and Tsang 
Mev-ling 


1922 Ho Kya-liu and Mo We-bih 
1923 Waung Khwe-nyoen and Mo 


We-bih 

1924 Mo We-bih and Tung Hsien- 
chang 

1925 一 一 

I920 Tsang Foh-chung and Tung 
Hsien-chang 

1927 —— 

1928 Zung Koh-zung and Sung 
Kyan-jui 
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Year Meet 
1903 Fall  SJ.U. 
1904 Fall СЛ.А.А. 
1907 Fall 5410. 
1910 Spring S.J.U. 
іші Fall Ү.М.С.А. 


1916 Spring Е.С.І.А.А. 
1919 Spring Е.С.Т.А.А. 


1925 Spring Triangular 


1902 Fall S.J.U. 
1904 Fall S.J.U. 
1904 Fall C.LA.A. 
1907 Fall SJ.U. 


1909 Spring С.І.А.А. 
1910 Spring National 
1911 Spring S.J.U. 
1916 Spring S.J.U. 
1922 Spring S.J.U. 


1903 Spring S.J.U. 
1903 Fall SJ.U. 
1906 Fall CLA.A. 
1909 Spring C.LA.A. 
1914 Spring Kiangwan 


1904 Fall S.J.U. 
1906 Spring S.J.U. 
1906 Fall S.J.U. 
1906 Fall С..А.А. 


1909 Spring C.I.A.A. 
1918 Spring E.C.I.A.A. 
1919 Spring Е.С.І.А.А. 


Track and Field 
roo-yard Dash 


Holder 
Zung Zau-doong 
Tsu Yu-yui 
Yih Kwe-foh 
Zia Zau-yien 
Wong Zung-dau 
Ling Tsoo-kwang 
Zi Doong-hwe 


roo-metre Dash 
Zung Chi-toong 
220-yard Dash 


Kyung Ngau-yeu 
Tsu Yu-yui 

Tsu Yu-yui 

Mo Yah-oen 

Wei Hyien-tsang 
Wei Hyien-tsang 
Wong Zung-dau 

Ling Tsoo-kwang 
Zung Chi-toong 


440-yard Run 


Tsang Zau-daung 
Zung Zeu-hyoen 
Mo Yah-oen 


Mo Yah-oen 
Ling Tsoo-kwang 


880-yard Run 


Yoen Koh-li 
Mo Yah-oen 
Mo Yah-oen 
Mo Yah-oen 
Mo Yah-oen 
Yuan Lih-tsoo 
Yuan Lih-tsoo 
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Meet 


1913 Spring S.J.U. 
1913 Spring Y.M.C.A. 


Year 


1916 Spring Е.С.І.А.А. 
1919 Spring E.C.I.A.A. 


1923 Spring National 
1926 Spring Dual Meet 


1926 Spring Interclass 


1904 Spring S.J.U. 

1904 Fall; SJ.U. 

1906 Fall  SJ.U. 

1906 Fall | C.LA.A. 

1907 Fall S.J.U. 
1908 Spring S.J.U. 

' 1909 Spring S.J.U. 
1909 Spring С.І.А.А. 


1913 Spring F.E.C.G. 
1916 Spring S.J.U. 


1925 Spring Е.С.І.А.А. 


1911 Spring Y.M.C.A. 
1913 Spring F.E.C.G. 
1913 Spring S.J.U. 


1925 Spring National 


One-mile Run 
Holder 
Zi Tsing-ming 
Zi Tsing-ming 
Oen Dau-foh 
Ling Nyoh-yuen 
Tai Kwe-tshang 


1,500-metre Run 


Nyi Nyoen-chung 


3,000-metre Run 
Nyi Nyoen-chung 
120-yard Hurdles 


Dan Sing-san 

Phen Vung-hwen 
Phen Vung-hwen 
Phen Vung-hwen 
Phen Vung-hwen 
Phen Vung-hwen 
Phen Vung-hwen 
Phen Vung-hwen 


High Hurdles 
Wei Hyien-tsang 


Voong Kyien-kyung 


Zung Chi-toong 


220-yard Hurdles 
Waung Nyoen-dau 
Wei Hyien-tsang 
Wei Hyien-tsang 


200-metre Low Hurdles 


Zung Chi-toong 
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Record 
5 min. 35 


5 min. 19% sec. 


5 min. 16 
5 min. 12 
5 min. 


4 min. 52 sec. 


II min. 21 Sec. 


19%. sec. 
18% sec. 
18V5 sec. 


110-metre High Hurdles 


17% sec. 


30 sec. 
2975 sec. 
27% sec. 


27 sec. 
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Year Meet 
1902 Fall — S.J.U. 
1903 Spring S.J.U. 
1906 Fall 5.1). 
1906 Fall C.LA.A. 
1907 Spring S.J.U. 
1907 Fall S.J.U. 


1909 Spring С.І.А.А. 
1910 Spring S.J.U. 
1913 Spring Y.M.C.A. 
1913 Spring F.E.C.G. 
1914 Spring S.J.U. 
1918 Spring S.J.U. 


1902 Fall 5.0. 


1903 Spring S.J.U. 
1904 Fall S.J.U. 
1905 Fall  S.J.U. 


1905 Fall С..А.А. 


1906 Fall 5.0. 
1907 Spring S.J.U. 
1908 Spring S.J.U. 
1909 Spring S.J.U. 
1909 Spring Y.M.C.A. 
1910 Spring S.J.U. 
1911 Spring S.J.U. 
1912 Spring S.J.U. 
1922 Spring S.J.U. 
1925 Spring E.C.LA.A. 


1902 Fall  S.J.U. 
1903 Spring S.J.U. 
1905 Fall  S.J.U. 
1905 Fall СЛ.А.А. 
1906 Fall СЛ.А.А. 


Running High Jump 
Holder 


Tsang Zau-daung ` 4 ft. 974 in. 
Tsang Zau-daung i 
Phen Vung-hwen 
Phen Vung-hwen sft.2 іп. 


Phen Vung-hwen 5 ft. 3. Ш. 
Phen Vung-hwen 5 ft. 3⁄4 in 
Phen Vung-hwen s ft. 31⁄2 in 
Zia Zau-yien 5 ft. 51⁄4 in 
Wei Hyien-tsang 5 ft. 678 in 
Wei Hyien-tsang 5 ft. 5% in 
Wei Hyien-tsang 5 ft. 7% in 
Yuan Chung-ziang 5 ft.8 іп 
Pole Vault 
Ling Zay-faung au : 
b Sing-tuk 6 ft. 8% in. , 
Ling Zay-faung 7ft.0 іп. 
Tsu Yu-yui 7 ft. o in. 
Lung Pig дю 7 ft. 41⁄2 in. 
sang Tse-tsung ; 
| e Yori 8 ft.o іп. 
Liang Vung-zoen 8 ft. 9 in. 
Phen Vung-hwen 8 ft. 9 in. 
Phen Vung-ping g ft.o in. 
Yang Kyung-hwen g ft. 1 іп. 
Zi Yih-ming E ees 
Yang Kyung-hwen 9 ft. 5% in. 
Yang Kyung-hwen 9ft.8 іп. 


10 ft. о in. 
10-ft. 2 (іп. 
3.20 metres 


Yang Kyung-hwen 
Nyih Thi-zung 
Nyih Thi-zung 


Running Broad Jump 


Dan Sing-san гу ft. 0/ 18: 


Tsang Zau-daung p fü vm 
Liang Vung-zoen 17 ft. 10 in. 
Liang Vung-zoen 18 ft. o in. 

18 ft. 4¥2 in. 


Dan Ya-sung 
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Year Meet 
1907 Fall 5.4.0. 
1907 Fall С..А.А. 


1908 Spring S.J.U. 
1913 Spring Y.M.C.A. 
1915 Spring F.E.C.G. 


1904 Fall S.J.U. 
1904 Fall СЛ.А.А. 
1906 Spring S.J.U. 
1906 Fall S.J.U. 
1906 Fall C.LA.A. 
1907 Fall S.J.U. 


1909 Spring Triangular 
1912 Spring Prep. 
1912 Spring S.J.U. 


1903 Fall  SJ.U. 
1904 Spring S.J.U. 
1904 Fall S.J.U. 
1904 Fall C.LA.A. 
1907 Spring S.J.U. 
1907 Fall СЛ.А.А. 


1909 Spring С..А.А. 
1911 Fall SJ.U. 
1911 Fall Y.M.C.A. 
1913 Spring Y.M.C.A. 


1913 Spring S.J.U. 
1913 Sprifig Prep. 
1914 Spring S.J.U. 
1915 Spring E.C.I.A.A. 
1916 Spring S.J.U. 
1916 Spring E.C.I.A.A. 


Holder 


Dan Ya-sung 
Dan Ya-sung 
Phen Vung-hwen 
Chou En-zung 
Yau Sing-waung 


12-lb Hammer Throw 


Dan Sing-san 
Dan Sing-san 
Yih Kwe-foh 
Yih Kwe-foh 
Yih Kwe-foh 
Dan Ya-sung 
Phen Vung-hwen 
Soong Yah-li 
Li Meu-ziang 


12-lb. Shot Put 


Dan Sing-san 
Dan Sing-san 
Dan Sing-san 
Dan Sing-san 
Phen Vung-hwen 
Phen Vung-hwen 
Phen Vung-hwen 
Phen Vung-hwen 
Kau En-yang 
Kau En-yang 


Discus Throw 


Li Meu-ziang 

Yau Ling-su 

Dan Zoen-ming 

Dan Zoen-ming 

Yang Kyung-hwe 

Yang Kyung-hwe 
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Record 


18 ft. 
18 ft. 
20 ft. 
20 ft. 
ar të 


42 ft. o in. 
80 ft. 9 in. 
88 ft. 4 in. 
92 ft. 5 in. 
94 ft. 4 in. 
103 ft. ro in. 
108 ft. o in. 
108 ft. 8 in. 
123 ft. o in. 
Ст Ш 
28 ft. 1072 in. 
29. Ift. 6 in. 
32412 jin 
218 jin. 
35 ft. 072 in. 
35 Ша‘ ink 
37 ft. 4 in. 
38 ft. 2 im. 
39ft. o in. 
69 ft. 9 in. 
75 ft. 8 in. 
84 ft. т in. 
hd up 
9r ft. 2 in. 
95 ft. 41⁄2 in. 


6% in. 


II 


In. 


21⁄4 in. 
8% in. 
834 in. 
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Javelin Throw 


Year Meet Holder Record 
1917 Spring Pre.F.E.C.G. Yang Kyung-hwe 102 ft. o in. 
1922 Spring S.J.U. Үш Tsing-ling 104 ft. o in. 
1925 Spring Invitation S Kyeu-yoong 36.94 metres. 


1904 Fall S.J.U. 
1906 Spring S.J.U. 
1906 Fall S.J.U. 
1908 Spring C.I.A.A. 


1909 Spring Triangular 
1913 Fall Ү.М.СА. 


1914 Spring Kiangwan 


Half-mile Relay 


г Yoen Yok-li Dan Ya-sung 2 min. 3 sec# 

| Tsha Kyih-chung, Zi Vi-yoong 

| Mo Yah-oen, Kwan Zeu-ling 1 min. 58 sec. 

Phen Vung-hwen, Zung Yien-ding 

I Yih Kwe-foh, Zia Zau-yien 1 min. 55 sec. 
Wei Hyien-tsang, Liang Vung-zoen | 

| Phen Vung-hwen, Mo Yah-oen I min. 47 sec. 
Yih Kwe-foh, Wei Hyien-tsang A 


| Wei Hyien-tsang, Phen Vung-hwe 1 min. 43% sec. 


Wong Yoen-dau, Mo Yah-oen 

Yoen Lien, Ling Tsoo-kwang I min. 3875 sec. 
Wei Hyien-tsang, Yau Ling-su 

Tsang Wei-dih, Kwai Sieu-sieu 1 min. 36 sec. 
Ling Tsoo-kwang, Yoen Lien 


THE LIBRARY AT ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY 
1888-1929 


The St. John's University library started forty years ago with a few 
volumes of Chinese works and some copies of old theological books. When 
the Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott took charge of St. John's College in 1888 the 
nearest approach to a library was a collection of Chinese books in the old 
school building. 

Strictly speaking, the history of the college library began with the erection 
of the present Schereschewsky Hall, then known as the Main Building. When 
this building was opened a room on the second floor in the north-west corner 
was provided for the library. The Mission Library, whieh had been in Bishop 
Boone's residence, was moved to this room, as were the Chinese books collected 
by Bishop Schereschewsky. The Rev. F. K. Woo, one of the first graduates 
of the School of Theology, was appointed librarian. 

In the spring of 1899, the library was removed to the first floor, beneath 
the original room. In the winter of 1900, Miss Mary E. Wood of the Boone 
University Library, Wuchang, who was at St. John's as a refugee on account 
of the Boxer uprising, volunteered to organize the library. As a result of 
her work, the first printed catalog of the library was published in the 
following year. 

When Yen Hall was erected in 1904, the library was moved to the ` 
ground floor rooms near the south-west corner. It was at this time named 
the Low Library in honour of Mr. Seth Low and his brother, Mr. William 
G. Low, of New York, both of whom made generous contributions to the 
building fund. Mr. Seth Low was at that time mayor of New York City 
and later became president of Columbia University. 

During the time the library was housed in Yen Hall, the rooms were 
open for use for 7 hours daily, from 9 to 12 a.m. and т to 4 p.m., except 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday, and every evening in the week from 7 to 
8 p.m., except Saturday and Sunday. On Saturday and Sunday evenings it 
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was open from 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. At this time the library contained 3,000 
books in English and 190 sets of Chinese books, or about 1,090 separate 
volumes. 

When the University purchased, in 1911, the property known as the Zau 
Foong Garden, the library was again removed and occupied what are now 
the Administration Offices. The librarian at that time was Mr. T. C. Tai, 
now librarian of the National Central University, Nanking. The hours of 
opening were lengthened by an hour each evening. S 

On the occasion of Dr. Botte 25th anniversary as president of St? John's, 
the alumni, students of the University, and Dr. Pott's friends, both Chinese 
and foreign, contributed towards the erection of a building for the library. 
Ground was broken during the winter of 1914 and the corner-stone of 
Anniversary Hall was laid on New Year's Day, 1915. 

Anniversary Hall is a two-storied structure. The library proper occupies 
the entire upper floor, which consists of two large rooms, one for the stack 
room, on the south, and the other for the reading room, on the north, with 
the librarian's office between. It was estimated that space was provided for 
shelving, 30,000 volumes, and as the collection of books grew, more shelves 
were added. The open shelf system was adopted, thus giving every one easy 
access to all the books in the library. In both the stack room and the reading 
room, seats and tables are provided, so that students may do their reference 
work with the needed volumes close at hand. The reading room, with 
standard reference books on one side and bound periodicals on the other, is 
spacious enough to accommodate comfortably about 100 readers. Newspapers 
and current magazines are also to be found in this room. A part of the 
furniture of the library was purchased with money presented to the University 
by the father of the late Wei Ung-yoong, a medical student, who, shortly 
before his death, requested that the money which his parents had expected to 
spend on his marriage ceremonies should be given to the University from 
which he had received so many advantages. 

The St. John's Library has followed the open shelf system since 1915, 
with a considerable amount of success. Some books are lost, and cases of 
hiding books from the use of others have been reported; but all these 
disadvantages were over-balanced by the gain to the students of having free 
and full use of the library at all times. 

In 1917 the St. John's Library was placed on the omnia list of depository 
libraries of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. This meant that the 
library would receive the complete set of publications from the Institution, 
the acquisition of which strengthens the research material of the library in 
science subjects. Тһе Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, іп 1923, 
made Low Library one of its depository libraries. Publications of the 
Endowment include books on history, economics and international law. 
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When Miss Florence C. Hays was appointed librarian at St.. John's in 
February, 1922, the library had an English collection of 11,800 volumes and a 
Chinese collection of about 6,000 volumes. Through subscriptions and 
exchanges about 80 English and 20 Chinese magazines were received. One 
of the first things Miss Hays did was to continue the work on the library 
records, which had been in progress several years. The library began to 
publish lists of books newly added, and each person eligible to borrow books 
from the library was asked to sign an application card, upon which he was 
given a registration number which was to be used as the borrower's number 
when taking books from the library. 

An important gift to the Low Library was announced in December, 1922, 
when word was received from the Church Periodical Club in the United 
States that it would provide new books for the library for three years to the 
value of G.$1,000 each year. The Church Periodical Club renewed its gift 
in 1926, for another three years, and very kindly voted to continue the offer 
until 1930. This help from the Church Periodical Club has been inestimable, 
particularly during the last few years, when for various reasons St. John's has 
been forced to reduce the University appropriation by two-thirds the former 
amount available for the purchase of books. 


At the present time there are three branch libraries. At the opening of 
the Science Laboratory Building, in 1923, books pertaining to biology, 
chemistry and physics were moved there, with a staff assistant in charge. The 
completion of Seaman Hall, in 1924, made possible two other branches. One 
of the classrooms in Anniversary Hall was turned into a theological library, 
where all books for the use of the students of the School of Theology are 
placed. The collection of Middle School books was removed from Low 
Library to a ground floor room in Seaman Hall, to be more accessible for the 
younger students. 


Low Library has been the recipient of gifts from various sources, during 
its long period of service to the students of St. John's. Among donors to the 
library are found the names of the Liang Kiang Viceroy, Chow Fu, the presses 
of the Kiangnan Arsenal and the Kiang-tsoo, and on various occasions the 
Commercial Press, Limited, of Shanghai. In settling up the affairs of the 
estates of the following, generous gifts of books came to the library: The 
late Rev. Y. K. Yen, the late Rev. Arthur S. Mann, the late Dr. James Jackson, 
and the late Archdeacon E. H. Thomson. Other donations of books have 
been madé'in memory of the late Prof. F. C. Cooper, the late Rev. Joseph 
Peck Robinson of the Diocese of New York, the late H. Y. Hsu, librarian in 
1917, and the late Zi Kya-kyi, who died shortly before graduation in 1924. 

Among the rare works housed in the library may be mentioned 
D'Anville: Nouvel Atlas de la Chine, de la Tartarie Chinoise, et du Thibet, 
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The Hague, 1737; Louis Le Comte: Beschryvinge van het Machtige 
Keyserryk China, 1698; La Chine Illustrée d'Athanase, Amsterdam, 1667-1670; 
L'Abbe Grosier: De La Chine, Paris, 1818; Du Halde: Description of the 
Empire of China and Chinese Tartary, London, 1738; Eusebius Renaudot:- 
Ancient Accounts of India and China by Two Mohammedan Travelers, 
London, 1733; James Legge’s Chinese Classics, and ап almost complete set - 
of the Chinese Repository. 

In addition, one may find other volumes of equal interest: a set of the 
Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, Impriebat, Thomas Roycroft, MDCLVII, Edibit 
Brianus Waltonus, S. T. D., Londini, with an accompanying Lexicon 
Heptaglotta by Edmunds Castello from the same printer, the Synopsis 
Criticorum Aliorumsque S. Scripturae Interpretum, London, 1676; and also 
the very rare and finest of all the editions of Philo Judaeus, Paris, 1640, *cum 
regis privilegic.” One interested in the study of Chinese porcelains will find 
the two-volume set privately printed in 1904-1911 for Mr. James Pierpont 
Morgan. Only 250 copies were printed by Mr. Morgan. 

No account of Low Library would be complete without mention of 
persons on the staff other than those previously mentioned. The first 
librarian, the Rev. F. K. Woo, was succeeded by Mr. B. S. Wang, who was 
in turn followed by Mr. L. Y. Ho. After a year's service by Mr. T. Z. Dzung, 
Mr. T. C. Tai, now one of the best-known librarians in China, was appointed. 

In the summer of 1914 Mr. Tai resigned, and Mr. H. Y. Hsu was 
appointed librarian, with Mr. Y. Z. Tseu as assistant Mr. Tseu was made 
acting librarian when Mr. Hsu was sent abroad for special training in library 
science, and became librarian when Mr. Hsu was obliged to resign because of 
his health. Mr. V. L. Wong was appointed assistant librarian in 1920, and 
had to take entire charge because of the illness of Mr. Tseu. Mr. Wong 
remained in charge until the arrival of Miss Hays in 1922, and since Miss 
Hays' return to America in 1926, has been acting librarian. 

Low Library has been an active member of the Shanghai Library 
Association since its formation in 1924, as well as a member of the Chinese 
National Library Association, formed in June, 1925. 
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199 (| 1929; 


Воок$ | / 
English 9,004 | 18,149 
Chinese ... 5,645 16,320 
Total 14,649 34469 
PAMPHLETS | 
English . . 75 |’ 1436 
Chinese `. ;. 一 | 219 
Total 75 | 1-65 

Combined Totals d бабы 
of Books and 
Pamphlets 14,724 36,024 

CIRCULATION 7 | і 
English . . . 7,123 | 11,379 
Chinese . . 1831 | 2,100 

.. Total 8,954 | 13479 
| PERIODICALS | 
English. . . . 73 109* 
Chinese . 4 51 
Total гу 160 
g 
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REWARDS AND PRIZES 


The following medals are awarded on Commencement Day: 


(a) A gold medal to the student who in a competitive trial has proved 
himself the best orator in Chinese. This medal is presented by the Shanghai 
Branch of the Alumni Association. 


(b) Silver medals to the writers of the best Chinese essays in the college. 
They are provided from the interest of a fund donated by H. E. Chow Fu, 
Viceroy of the Liangkiang Provinces under the Tsing Dynasty and are known 
as "The Viceroy's Medals." 


(c) A gold medal to the student in the university who writes the best 
essay in English on an assigned subject. This is provided from the interest 
of a fund presented by the Class of 1907, and is known as "The 1907 English 
Essay Prize." 


(d) A gold medal for translation of English into Chinese and Chinese 
into English to the student acquitting himself best in a competitive test. 
The medal is provided from the interest of a fund presented by the тото 
Association. 


(e) А medal for the best essay on a sociological subject. This medal is 
provided from the interest of a fund presented by the Association of 1900. 


(f) A medal for general excellence in Chinese, provided from the interest 
of a fund presented by the Class of 1909 (Summer). 


(g) A gold medal presented by the Class of 1912 for the best original , 
story written in English. 


(A) A gold medal for general excellence in athletics. 


(1) A gold medal to the writer of the best Chinese essay. This medal is 
provided from the interest of a fund presented by the 1925 Johannean board. - | 
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The following prizes are awarded: 


(a) A prize of $50 to the student in the graduating class of the School 
of Theology who writes the best essay on a subject assigned by the Theological 
Faculty. This is known as “The James Pott Theological Essay Prize,” and 
was founded by the late Mr. T. T. Wong, an alumnus, in memory of the late 
James Pott, Esq., of New York City. 


(6) A competition silver cup to the debating team in the college which 
wins the Inter-class English Debate.. It is held for one year, and upon it аге. 
inscribed the names of those who win it in successive years. This prize is 
presented by the St. John’s Club in the U.S.A. 


(c) The “Stenhouse” Tennis Cup, provided from the interest of a fund 
presented by Mr. John Stenhouse, is given to the winner of the singles in the 
tennis tournament. 


(d) Two cups presented by the Athletic Association to the ‘winners of 
the doubles in the tennis tournament. 


(e) A silver shield presented by the Class of 1911 for an Inter-class 
Debate in Chinese. This is awarded on Commencement Day to the team 
winning the debate, and has inscribed on it the names of the members of the 
team who win it in successive years. A gold medal is presented to the best 
individual debater. 


(f) “1908” (Medical) Prize to the best student in the graduating class 
of the Medical School. 


(g) A prize fund presented by Mr. O. S. Lieu (1909, Summer), the 
annual income ($40) is awarded: to the best all-round student in the 
graduating class of the School of Arts and Science. 


(A) The Class of 1920 Prize, for the best student in the senior class 
taking the course in science, is a shield on which the winner’s name is 
engraved. The shield is kept in the Low Library. 


LOAN FUNDS 


1. The Sir James Cantlie Fund. А loan fund has been founded by the 
Hon. Sao-ke Alfred Sze, LL.D., and has been named by him the “Sir James 
Cantlie Band" as a token of his gratitude for the friendship and kindness 
shown to him by the late Sir James Сап е, K.B.E. The interest on the 
sum invested is loaned to deserving students to help them in paying tuition. 
The student accepting the loan must sign an agreement promising to repay 
it with six per cent simple interest within four years after leaving college. 
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Application for loans must be made to the president. Applicants for this 
fund must have been in residence in the college for at least one year. 


2. The S. C. New Memorial Loan Fund. This fund has been 
established by Doctors W. L. and W. S. New in memory of their father. A 
loan of $100, Mexican, a year ($50 per term), is available for one member 
of each class in the School of Arts and Science. In the case of Freshman and 
Sophomore students preference will be given to prospective medical students. 
A committee appointed by the President of the University will pass;on the 
eligibility of applicants. Recipients of these loans will sign agreements 
promising to return the sum or sums received during their college years with 
six per cent annual interest within four years from date of leaving the 
University. Students receiving these loans will be expected to keep up a good 
standing in scholarship, or the loans will not be renewed. Applications for 
these loans should be sent in to the President before the end of the term. 


3. The Tyau Aid Fund for Medical Students. This fund was founded 
by Dr. E. S. Tyau (Dean of the Medical School) and consists of a loan of 
$200, Mexican, annually ($100 per term). The loan is available for a 
student of the University of good scholarship who needs financial assistance, 
and is to be used in the pursuit of medical studies only, either in St. John's 
or abroad. No student may receive this Aid Fund for more than five years 
in succession. The recipient is to sign an agreement promising to refund the 
amount received in loan with six per cent annual interest within five years 
after he has obtained his degree. If he abandons the study of medicine, the 
loan should be returned immediately. The Medical Faculty will pass on the 
qualifications of those applying for the Aid. Students receiving this Aid 
Fund will be expected to keep up a good standing in scholarship, or the Aid 
will not be continued. Applications for the Aid Fund should be sent in to 
the President before the end of the term. 
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Source of Funds 
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^ " 经 Ж. Ш št 
Е "een CUP ERR ا‎ > 
1824 Specials and Lease 
Pro-Cathedral 1899 | $8,877.00 Rentals 
GE: L 1902 J | FF Ж 10 ЖИИ Ж A 
Residence 1885 | 2,000.00 | Specials U.S. 
tE == 美国 特 募 捐 
Conservatories { 1886 \ 
1,000.00 | Mission Ce تن‎ | 
ет” 1912 教会 及 本 
Old Social Hall r888 500.00 | College Funds | 
Té o» our KEER 
Residences 1890 
ast | H Е 
Schereschewsk 8 Specials U.S. 
Hall y d ep | 31,834.00 | emt em 326,203 
СТЕ. | College Funds 5,631 
| ЖЕНЯ 
1895 | 
Residence I913 [| 11,000.00 | Specials U.S. 
tk € 1925 ) | 美国 特 募捐 
Residence | 1895 | 6,941.00 | Specials U.S. 
t € 美国 特 募捐 
Residences I897 1,496.00 | Mission Appropriation 
tz кеті 
Old Science Hall 1898 | 20,700.00 | Specials U.S. | | 
AE З: Wl ЕЕ | 
1898 
Residence | 1907 | | 10,981.00 | Lease Rentals | 
Еж ” 1913 J| Al H W A 
Bishop's Office 190 | ) | 
Xm gm { ^e ЖЫ. Tess eh | 
Residences 1903 16,420.00 | Specials U.S. 
Е а 3 LIX 
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BUILDINGS—JESSFIELD COMPOUND—conid. 
t +T W HE # (WD 


(Twing Wing) 1903 29,396.00 | Specials U.S. Erected for St. 
RI e X Wu 15 ЖУ an Магу; sold to 
St. John's for 
$15,000 in 1923. 
J WALA) BE E 
而 建 一 九 二 三 年 改 
EI WEF 
TH 
ere oid 1903 6,762.00 | Specials U.S. Sold to St. John's 
ж 美国 特 募捐 for 'F2,000 in 
w iR 
äm re 
1903 
Yen Hall 1916 55,337.00 | Specials U.S., also 
ЖМ P SE \ 1919 Alumni and College. 
ЭР ултыра 03А Е 
ABER ` 
Mann Hall 1908 27,833.00 | Largely Specials U.S. 
EZE: ech University. 
KASS AG BAA RB, 
ЖЖ 
Residence IQII 947.00 | Specials U.S. Erected for Wo- 
tt € | X W FF Ж ЗА men's Classes, 
sold to St. 
John's for $750 
in 192 
Seen 
| KAA H 
/ | 
Administration | | 
Offices and | 1911 25,000.00 | Board Appropriation | Purchased. 
Residence | CA m fF "om 
YH SEH KEE | | 
Gatehouse E a 1,000.00 | College Funds 
门 房 AR HR 
Residence 1912 7,610.00 | Board Appropriation 
и“ кете 
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BUILDINGS—JESSFIELD COMPOUND—contd. 
A + Ж к т 


Name “wed Cost Source of Funds ` Remarks 
^ м ТҮ at 3 RK W нн 
| | 
prc and hid ) 10,550.00 | Mostly from U.S. | 
"Puy к Ф Ж 美国 4 f 
Low Library 1915 15,265.00 | Alumni and Friends 
Bj d fu 同学 会 及 校友 捐助 
Godown ` 1915 | 200.00 | College Funds 
LEA RS i 
Residences 1917 14,705.00 | Lease Rentals 
住宅 租 地 收入 | 
Gymnasium 1918 37,734.00 | Alumni and Friends | 
n až | 同学 会 及 校友 捐助 | 
University Store 1920 | 250.00 | College Funds | 
мим | | | ж | 
Science Laboratory, 1920 | 8o,494.oo | Specials U.S., Rocke- 
Building | feller Foundation 
BOBO M FE | AE BE РАЯ К 
Residence 1921 | 8,166.00 | Board Appropriation 
住 , 完 кете 
Residence 1921 8,166.00 | Board Appropriation | 
住宅 教会 拨付 | 
Residences 1922 6,738.00 | College Funds . | 
tt “€ | жений 
Residences 1922 | 18,888.00 | Board Appropriation 
tt 宅 кїї 
Seaman Hall I924 54,135.00 | Seaman Gift 
МІ“ m e ЯЙ 0 
Residence 1925 8,211.00 | Board Appropriation 
tt 宅 LA m 
Residences 1925 7,348.00 | College Funds 
Еж жеж 
М. S. Laboratory 1925 2,ooo.oo | College Funds 
附中 理化 实验 宝 LE FE W 
New Social На! 1929 65,000.00 | Alumni and Friends 
ж к ШЖ 同学 会 及 校友 捐助 
$607,497.00 
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Description 
я м 


Original Purchase 
*5— x & u 


24. Pur. N. of above 
» ж E 
Shenko to point 
+ 
East of Science Hall 


вия 
до. 
м Е 
Back of Мапа Hall 
BK e + F th 
Front of Mann Hall 
E x e WL pon 


Hogg Purchase 
EA E3 te dk 


Front of Mann Hall 
É" X x W mom 


Date of 
Purchase 


LE 4e H 


I879 


Nov. 
July 


Nov. 
July 

June 
Sept. 


April 1911 


| March 1918 


JESSFIELD PROPERTY 
жЕ ж № s 


South of Creek 
| wm Pë 


6.814 


1.173 


171.766 | 
— ا‎ sss 


15479 | 


4,745.00 


F134,474:50 


| 
| 


Source of Funds 
к RK w 


Department of Mis- 


sions 


教 会 
Lease Rentals 
HD WW A 


University Funds $250.00 
本 E R 
| $2,576.20 
do. | $1,500.00 
$3,000.00 
Board balance and 


interest 


I | 
| 


| 
| 


University F $6,soo.oo 
本 RS k 


| 
Dr. Pott raised $39,170 | 
| 
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6761 


£g 
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U.S. Lot 美 册 2584 


Ж ates 2585 
”> ”> 2586 


Athletic Field 
WW м 3# 


Tennis Courts 
м R xv 


North of Tennis Courts 
mM ok os d m om 


South of Tennis Courts 
m Kom gd [p m 


ADD Mm 
We її jc je 


JESSFIELD PROPERTY 


RK + X 地 ж 
North of Creek 
Ae mp dt A 
| | 
> simi Source of Funds | 
| 
mE x eid 
May 1 Board G$10,000 
s ti 教会 斤 付 F17,099 
Š E College _ 35628 
$20,27.00 | RRE R '$20727 
Various х | 11,091.00 | College Fees and Gifts 
| 本 校 经 发 及 捐款 | 
1921 | 13545 | 7,390.00 University Funds . | 
| 本 ки в 
1923 8.540 4,542.00 do. 
м | 
1923 2.858 | 2,190.00 do. 
"Hc qe. әс ре алама 同 
97.006 | $45,940.00 
и ж Wm X fi 值 
Summary Area in Mow Cost 
South of Creek.. 171.766 Жі34,474-50 
North of Creek.. 97.006 45,940.00 
268.772 ¥180,414.50 
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"m st 
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ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY, 
EXPENDITURE 支 出 


1879—1929 


UNIVERSITY, 
INCOME Ik 入 


ST. TOHN- S 1879—1929 


Admini Operation & me | 
Year Mission | Contributions | Students Fees | Miscellaneous, TOTAL E dr ce: Instructional SE = J : ës" TOTAL 
| в м e of Plant ж | 
年 别 неки | 捐款 | SHER Sk TER. manna ПЕЛ aR ж ж нон 
1894-1895 7,115.75 178.60 4338.00 ， 626.97 12,259.32 82.75 3,614.18 3,105.50 2,491.02 3,110.57 12,404.02 
1895-1896 6,834.46 69.90 5,452.00 968.46 13,324.82 — 3:976.35 3,801.28 2,894.05 2,214.23 Sr mm 
1896-1897 7,413.61 95:64 6,530.50 993.65 15,033.40 一 3,303.86 4,371.43 4,342.36 3,194.48 15,212.13 
1397-1995 7:927:74 Hi 7,740.55 | 2,1826 | 188695 = 4,522.94 523553 | 5,210.6a 3,834.47 18,803.88 
1898-1899 7,727.30 127.24 8,722.64 1,111.53 17,688.71 -一 3,656.26 5,166.36 5,458.36 2,406.20 16,687.18 
18901900 | . 7550355 Wes. ы жұбы | Hem EE 15154 | 5789.05 572048 | 5,833.82 | 298810 | 2048439 
1900-1901 7:520.25 ae 15,779-90 1,303.56 24,603.71 479.97 5,714.28 7,954.01 6,253.05 2,112.13 22,504.44 
1901-1902 8,392.61 10,781.23 20,071.33 2,966.77 42,211.94 195.55 4,994.19 14,573.06 7,766.05 17,803.62 49249 
1902-1903 8,930.00 4,338.23 20,737.24 3,866.78 | 37487225 190.32 6,465.19 13,446.34 9,492.96 8,961.91 38,556.72 
1903-1904 8,147.20 1,324.50 23,076.36 5,913.80 38,461.86 586.26 5,968.10 13,234.45 10,760.23 6,336.08 36,885.12 
1904-1905 | 7852.32 536.80 27,268.07 984.38 42,641.57 375-40 9,714-35 14,957.40 | 11,017.55 8,048.65 44,113.35 
1905-1906 7296.00 2,026.96 29,712.90 8,268.65 47,304.51 198.97 7,681.14 16,831.16 11,070.94 8,930.93 44,713.14 
1900-1907 6,893.55 8,535.58 | ..—.38/406.08 15,668.00 | 69503.21 816.50 10,651.99 16,935.35 | — 14,628.72 26,905.01 69,937.57 
1907-1908 8,223.29 2,764.15 42,772.65 8,385.98 62,146.07 745.25. 11,148.30 14,040.02 17,122.19 21,022.64 py pe 
1908-1909 8,393.03 55-00 45,571.00 | 9,6r5.o2 63,634.05 740.16 11,242.26 20,269.17 18,348.37 13,444.63 64,044.59 
Ж al «өлі 8,462.03 13941 48,774-50 11,768.29 |. 69,204.23 772.89 12,199.84 17,878.99 12,890.77 17,057.10 60,799.59 
1910-1911 8,458.86 717.42 48,798.50 | . 12,457.47 70,432:25 1,013.36 15,217.62 22,036.30 14,013.58 16,900.39 69,181.25 
I9II-1912 7,000.75 -- 60,962.45 14,615.80 | | 82,579.00 735.38 17,417.54 24,544-74 17,698.45 12,094.73 72,490.84 
1912-1913 7,512.50 391.15 66,034.37. | — 15,540.03 | 89,478.05 1,322.70 16,445.68 33,375.40 18,265.98 31,955.38 101,365.14 
1913-1914 9175.11 | 125467 75367.00 |^. 13,969.38 | > 110,666.16 1,065.82 | 20419.64 37,657.49 | 21,059.29 | 31,697.46 | 111,899.70 
1914-1915 8,353.86 5,368.42 80,151.00 17,885.26 | ; 111,758.54 2,262.53 | 20,063.25 39,595.94 21,757.73 17,972.76 р ун 
1915-1916 10,846.89 1,042.95 82.734.87 14,313.70 | ` 108,938.41 1,742.04 | 32,115.81 47,953.61 22,748.09 10,044.29 114,603.84 
1916-1917 4,356.68 874.33 94,588.25 14,638.49 114445775 1818.08 | 22,142.22 47,396.81 23,118.34 25.506.34 119,981.79 
1917-1918 12,224.84 930.92 96,883.52 15,899.90 | — 125,939.18 2,887.97 | 22,744.67 41,947.20 25,374.60 22,123.94 115,078.38 
1918-1919 9,933.33 1,166.67 98,684.96 17,877.46 | 127,662.42 3,564.90 | 30,568.39 41,780.16 23,679.07 28,618.08 SC e i 
1919-1920 8.739.26 10,079.08 97,025.36 13,807.81 | 129,651.51 7,964.62 | 20,313.79 58,809.25 23,574.01 24,350.67 он 
1920-1921 10,142.10 22,319.34 100,510.68 25,326.66 | 158,298.78 43652 | — 26,173.28 69,597.55 26,567.69 30,983.70 157,687.74 
1921-1922 14,113.96 13,335.38 105,336.05 6,592.30 | 139,377.69 2,126.16 24,092.46 56,268.79 30,365.53 27.781.42 140,634.36 
1922-1922 13,400.00 7,336.08 121,539.23 11,423.54 153,698.85 4,876.86 29,100.47 64,007.61 34.51 уто 7,703.02 Si ed 
1923-1924 15,606.66 11,877.42 156,066.48 60,964.41 244,514.97 14,994.02 33,334.13 89,699.12 46,378.76 41,969.73 226,375.76 
1924-1925 17,085.c1 713870 | 151,088.04 | 10,601.34 | 185,913.18 _ 13161.15 26,347.71 65,949.72 | 44,331.09 | 26,619.60 | 176,309.27 
1925-1926 18,266.66 19,288.71 92,928.00 15,808.11 | 146,201.48 - 10,528.11 18,630.98 53,396.18 32,312.40 8,444.40 123,312.07 
1926-1927 20,416.67 7,815.39 86.731.03 7,102.92 122,066.01 12,567.68 21,502.93 63,224.80 28,811.85 5,217.06 131,324.32 
1927-1928 17,965.33 1,190.96 213.81 2,884.81 22,254.91 4,623.87 10,201.66 6,072.65 1,011.19 1,143.12 23,052.49 
1928-1929 - 12,974-34 8.662.41 90,670.08 5,107.06 117,413.89 12,924.33 19,563.57 36,062.20 27,198.39 7,331.75 103,080.24 
TOTAL 351,205.20 | 162,822.28 | 2,064,048.33 379,315.63 | 2,957,392.44 109,871.66 537,038.98 | 1,076,896.85 628,260.22 | 526.918.59 | 2,878,986.30 
і 
The figures for the years preceding 1894 аге not given, as they меге not obtainable. = АЗ P # YI Й, OR H KR E Pk He A. 
In addition to the appropriation for maintenance under the heading “Mission,” the ним F, 3 oU m Bñ 32 P RRMA KR R É Z| A. 
Department of Missions pays the salaries of the foreign staff and some of the salaries of - Аман W T @ Y AD ИУ 
the Chinese staff. In 1928-1929 this amounted to the sum of $181,014.00. This sum »| A J LK HR N ¥ gp W tb. 
should be added to total income and total expenditure to show the real cost of operation. 
84 85 


GRADUATES 
X OM X "b A Жж 


/ School | 
Yer / Sé | Graduate ue for Middle on for 
Ze 份 Theolo Medicine | Arts & Sc. | Chinese ee? Sie = School Un т 
май Bak хяан нан ХЕЙ дыни Ni "zeng = 
` ` — /t. 1; ij | T | © 
1893 3 7. 
iz ЖЕНЕ 
-21 1895 3 3 7 2 P 
š | 1896 ú I I 5 6 E 
89 2 
š 1897 к 14 I 
sc? 4 = 
а | IO 10 < 
ж 89 | 3 у iE > 14 m 
| sc Td Wezi бо ¥ 76 > 
be {ы 27470274. 
7 17 24 2 
3 Kor 4 Р 4 24 28 d 
pe topo A NR 2124 
у | 1905 10 3 24 y T 
三 1906 3 | 9 I 13 30 43 1 
| 1908 САТАН 4 | $ 2 2 T A 18 Š 
_ (1909 (Winter) | 8 is г 
(Summer) Lä 12 E 28 4I 
— 8 рр 16 | — 86 GE 56 — 120 | — 267 L. 387 


о 777.5 T 
 C (LE 3 
| ie aes - > 
1913 
1914 HA dë 
1915 , 6 а 
Е 1916 а TEKO AR -学 — 
et 5 о 
—— AORW M. i T 
1919 2 
-- 14 836 us 
BEND Ты 2 = 
ж 1921 2x Ke A I 一 
м ZZ" SE d < 
š ШУ, AE 2 S 
mM 21675 s en 
"HE —.^. . E 
B 1926 I 2 
1927 de > 
= 2 £ 
О 5 oo 
— 45 Té 
Grand Total 37 2,241 | 
pe ЛА ӘЗ © 
b е H 
Notes:— № BR: Е 
PS record of the graduates was kept during the first U Ji reg Sede жат 
*After 1920 the School of Chinese ceased to be ã3 =* д-ра, маман, OF A CURL 


separate school, and Chinese studies were included in 
the requirements of the School of Arts and Science. 


ANNUAL ENROLMENT OF STUDENTS 
ЖЕ + тӘ 4 A X Ж 


| Schools of Total for 
RO ӘУЕ Cpr ET PE SE тат Whole 
=a Arts and School Ve ae 
Weg? e, хан ан Wë 
1879-80 II / 7I 
1880-81 12 8o 
1881-82 7 8o 
S| 1882-83 4 81 < 
E 188384 | 4 89 
1884-85 5 79 一 
š 1885-86 8 85 о 
| 1886-87 6 8o I 
1887-88 80 2 
| 1888-89 76 о 
| — $7 45 — 801 p 
1889-90 4 5 86 2 
1 Ton i 2 91 < 
1891-92 2 + 3 89 т 
% 1893 6 3 73 M 
1894 3 £ 4 68 ei 
НЕР КЕ Zei і 139 ` 
Я 189 s. 4° 8 157 A 
1898 4 4 17 159 " 
2 1899 I 8 I8 164 M 
| тм $33 k. 64 —1,144 3 
1900 8 16 zi 189 © 
1901 с 4 28 19. 194 As 
5 | 1902 b 4 33 T 223 
E 1903 4 4 42 8 
1904 + 5 46 7 
1905 + 5 46 7 
: 1906 8 II 41 8 
4 II 9 
4 IO Z 
à 3 3 


п 1909-10 3 9 II6 9 II9 213 332 
IQIO-II 3 7 95 4 IOI 197 298 
o| 1911-12 2 15 113 4 124 249 373 
d 1912-13 7 I4 II2 9 124 262 386 
1913-14 7 8 I2I 2 6 132 284 416 
y 1914-15 12 12 155 2 17 164 283 447 т 
1915-16 7 18 193 14 204 246 450 ey 
&| 1916-17 5 17 228 8 242 226 468 
1917-18 4 29 244 14 263 222 485 с 
1918-19 4 26 244 4 15 263 252 515 = 
— 52 | — 155 | —1,621 | — 8 — 100 | -——1,736 | — 2,434 | —4,170 Z 
1919-20 3 23 232 3 7 254 299 483 2 
1920-21 5 21 215 2 12 231- 284 515 с 
| 1921-22 3 30 253 2 II 277 26o 537 pA 
E| 192223 3 19 332 7 347 258 605 = 
3 1923-24 4 16 378 2$ 2 398 229 697 四 
y 1924-25 4 26 419 T 2 447 303 750 = 
A| 1925-26 4 30 229 2 4 261 239 500 n 
" 1926-27 9 29 276 314 301 615 gd 
rg27-28 14 41 24 55 23 55 < 
1928-29 8 28 I94 4 234 229 463 M 
— 57 | — 263 | —2,28 | — 15 — 45 | —2,818 | —2,402 | ——5,220 - 
— — — —K--—y Ra 
Grand Total 214 565 4,674 23 5,476 194 5,282 | 8522 | 1380 2 
д — SS س‎ 1 
Notes:— Ш st v 
*Beginning with the year 1897 the courses in Theology РЕД BELA — +T. AF Ju F Lie, mE K KHE со 
and Medicine were given through the medium of the 
English language. 
SEngineering students. Š +. À T ë BH Be 3/3 
During the year 1927-28 the School of Arts and {лист GE # — + A EE 9 Px mS 
Science and the Middle School were not carried on 高 中 不 裔 在 本 校 


on the campus. 
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